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Succeed  or  fail  in  his  passage  to  immortality. 
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Appreciation  from  UNICEF 

Many  thanks  for  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  us  the  October  issue  of  your 
fine  publication,  and,  of  course,  even  more  so  for  the  space  once  again  granted 
our  vital  Greeting  Card  program. 

— Victor  de  Keyserling,  Director  of  Publicity,  UNICEF,  United  Nations,  N.Y. 

Back  in  the  USA 

I  was  the  winner  of  the  May  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian"  contest.  This  was  an 
honor  and  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  your  magazine  and  to  our  Lord  for 
using  this  article  from  my  pen.  I  have  returned  to  the  United  States  and  am  now 
stationed  in  Arkansas. 

— A2c  James  R.  Adams,  Box  1896,  Blytheville  AFB,  Ark. 

She  Gained  Some  Pen  Pals 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  you  for  your  contest  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian." 
I  entered  and  won  first  place  in  your  July  issue.  After  that  I  started  writing  to  two 
other  people  both  of  whom  won  a  place  in  the  contest.  Through  THE  LINK  I  have 
made  two  good  Christian  friends.  I  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  providing  Christian 
fellowship  even  though  we  can't  always  meet  the  friends  we  love  best. 

May  God  continue  to  work  his  love  through  THE  LINK  and  bless  it  as  he  has 
in  the  past. 

— A2c  Rebecca  S.  Jenkins,  17th  Air  Transport  Sq.,  Charleston  AFB,  S.C. 
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Tribute 

to 

Dag  Hammarskjold 


LAST  September,  fifty-six-year- 
old  Dag  Hammarskjold — "that 
modest  man  Dag" — Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  died 
a  violent  death  in  an  African  forest 
as  his  exploding  plane  plunged  to 
the  earth. 

He  was  in  the  Congo  on  a  mission 
of  peace,  trying  to  bring  about  a 
reunion  between  secessionist  Katanga 
province  and  the  central  Congolese 
government  at  Leopoldville. 

His  death  was  a  tremendous 
shock  and  90  per  cent  of  the  world 
mourned  his  loss.  Indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  the  United  Nations  was 
imperiled. 

Had  he  lived  until  1963,  he  would 
have  served  ten  years  as  Secretary 
General  for  the  U.N.  He  was  ap- 


Dag  Hammarskjold 

pointed  in  1953  to  succeed  Trygve 
Lie.  Lie  said  to  him  at  that  time: 
"You  are  taking  the  most  impossible 
job  in  the  world."  But  Dag  went 
about  his  job  with  great  ability  and 
keen  devotion  and  he  soon  developed 
into  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  this  generation. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage. 
Recently,  when  criticized  by  the 
shoe-pounding  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
Hammarskjold  stood  his  ground  and 
refused  to  resign.  He  reckoned  that 
the  U.N.  was  more  important  than 
his  personal  feelings  and  refused  to 
be  intimidated  by  the  Big  Bear. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  close  friend 
of  Dag's,  said  at  one  time  that 
Hammarskjold  declared,  "My  job  is 
to  show  nations  where  north  is."  He 


had  that  facility  and  wisdom  and  Hammarskjold  as  a  rare  spirit  among 

courage  to  set  the  nations  aright — to  men  and  a  symbol  of  human  striving 

show  them  where  north  is.  toward  world  community. 

It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  evalu-  "The  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 

ate  the  tremendous  contribution  of  tions  Charter  for  which  his  life  was 

this    great    man    to    the    U.N.,    to  poured  out  impose  added  responsi- 

humanity,  and  to  the  cause  of  peace.  bilities  upon  each  of  us  now. 

But  that  he  will  stand  high  in  the  "His  selfless  devotion,  his  fearless 

annals  of  this  century  no  one  will  dedication  and  his  sacrifices  in  life 

doubt.    The    National    Council    of  and  in  death   lay   renewed   claims 

Churches  through  its  president,   J.  upon  us  in  the  work  for  a  world 

Irwin  Miller,  declared :  which  we  believe  God  wills — a  world 

"We   share  deeply  in  the  shock  of  more  justice,  freedom  and  peace." 

and  sympathy  which  beset  the  world  Hammarskjold    being    dead    yet 

in  the  death  of  the  Secretary  General  speaketh.  Here  are  some  of  his  sig- 

of  the  United  Nations.  nificant  statements  made  during  the 

"We  cherish  remembrance  of  Dag  years  of  his  leadership  of  the  U.N.: 


The  United  Nations  is  an  instrument  in  our  hands  which  those  before 
us  did  not  possess.  It  is  imperfect  and  experimental  and  it  was  born  of 
extreme  necessity.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  significant  step  toward  a  better  organi- 
zation of  human  society. 

#     #     <* 

The  significance  of  what  the  United  Nations  stands  for,  as  a  venture  in 
progress  towards  an  international  community  living  in  peace  under  the 

laws  of  justice,  transforms  work  for  its  aims  from  a  duty  into  a  privilege. 

<*       *       a 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  main  direction  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  determined  by  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter,  indi- 
cates the  path  which  the  world  must  follow  in  order  to  preserve  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  to  lay  a  basis  for  a  happier  future. 

Therefore,  service  of  the  United  Nations  guided  by  those  principles  is 

profoundly  meaningful — whether  it  bears  immediate  fruit  or  not.  If  it  paves 

one  more  inch  of  the  road  ahead,  one  is  more  than  rewarded  by  what  is 

achieved.  This  is  true  whatever  setbacks  may  follow — if  a  mountain  wall 

is  once  climbed,  later  failures  do  not  undo  the  fact  that  it  has  been  shown 

that  it  can  be  climbed.  In  this  sense,  every  step  forward  in  the  pioneer 

effort  of  this  Organization  inevitably  widens  the  scope  for  the  fight  for  peace. 

«     «     « 

The  other  day  I  read  a  book  by  Arthur  Waley — well-known  as  one  of 
the  great  interpreters  of  Chinese  thought  and  literature  and  as  one  of  those 
great  students  of  humane  letters  who  have  so  splendidly  enriched  our 
cultural  tradition.  In  his  work  Waley  quotes  what  an  early  Chinese  historian 
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had  to  say  about  the  philosopher  Sung  Tzu  and  his  followers,  some  350 

years  B.C.  To  one  who  works  in  the  United  Nations,  the  quotation  strikes 

a  familiar  note.  It  runs  as  follows: 

Constantly  rebuffed  but  never   discouraged,   they   went  round  from 

state  to  state  helping  people  to  settle  their  differences,  arguing  against 

wanton  attack  and  pleading  for  the  suppression  of  arms,  that  the  age  in 

which  they  lived  might  be  saved  from  its  state  of  continual  war.  To  this 

end  they  interviewed  princes  and  lectured  the  common  people,  nowhere 

meeting  with  any  great  success,  but  obstinately  persisting  in  their  task, 

till  kings  and  commoners  alike  grew  weary  of  listening  to  them.  Yet 

undeterred  they  continued  to  force  themselves  on  people's  attention. 

«     «     « 

We  know  that  the  question  of  peace  and  the  question  of  human  rights 
are  closely  related.  Without  recognition  of  human  rights  we  shall  never 
have  peace,  and  it  is  only  within  the  framework  of  peace  that  human 

rights  can  be  fully  developed. 

#  *     * 

The  dilemma  of  our  age,  with  its  infinite  possibilities  of  self-destruction, 
is  how  to  grow  out  of  the  world  of  armaments  into  a  world  of  international 
security,  based  on  law.  We  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  such  a  change. 
The  natural  distrust  in  the  possibility  of  progress  is  nourished  by  unavoid- 
able setbacks  and  when  distrust  is  thus  strengthened  this  in  turn  increases 

our  difficulties. 

#  #     # 

The  United  Nations  finds  itself  in  a  difficult  stage  of  its  development. 
It  is  still  too  weak  to  provide  the  security  desired  by  all,  while  being  strong 
enough  and  alive  enough  effectively  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  the 
solution  must  be  sought.  In  its  present  phase  the  organization  may  look 
to  many  like  a  preacher  who  cannot  impose  the  law  he  states  or  realize 
the  gospel  he  interprets.  It  is  understandable  if  those  who  have  this 
impression  turn  away  in  distrust  or  with  cynical  criticism,  forgetting  that 
setbacks  in  efforts  to  implement  an  ideal  do  not  prove  that  the  ideal  is 
wrong,  and  overlooking  also  that  at  the  beginning  of  great  changes  in  human 
society  there  must  always  be  a  stage  of  such  frailty  or  seeming  inconsistency. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  pointless  to  state  the  law  if  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced. However,  to  do  so  is  to  forget  that  if  the  law  is  the  inescapable  law 
of  the  future,  it  would  be  treason  to  the  future  not  to  state  the  law  simply 

because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present. 

#  *     » 

The  growth  of  social  institutions  is  always  one  where,  step  by  step,  the 
form  which  adequately  meets  the  need  is  shaped  through  selection,  or  out 
of  experience.  Thus  an  effort  that  has  not  yielded  all  the  results  hoped  for 
has  not  failed  if  it  has  provided  positive  experience  on  which  a  new  ap- 
proach can  be  based.  ■  ■ 


8,760  Hours — 
to  Squander  or  to  Use 

By  James  W.  Hoffman 


AS  THE  Bible  points  out,  the  rain 
falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
And  each  year  God  gives  every  one 
of  us  8,760  hours  of  life.  The  most 
diligent  in  his  service  receive  no 
more;  the  most  negligent,  no  less. 

The  arithmetically  minded  tell  us 
that  this  figure  means  2,920  hours  a 
year  for  sleep,  somewhat  less  for 
work,  and  somewhat  more  to  use 
as  we  like.  But  as  a  real-life  matter, 
there  is  an  astonishing  range  in  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  people 
actually  use  their  time.  Those  who 
habitually  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends  get  very  much  less  than  2,920 
hours  of  sleep  per  year.  Some  may 
put  in  seven  hours  a  day  on  the  job, 
but  accomplish  much  less  than  seven 
hours  of  work.  Others  (perhaps  no 
wiser)  work  diligently  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours  a  day. 

And  every  one  knows  that  the 
approximately  one-third  of  our  time 
when  we  are  neither  sleeping  nor 
working  is  by  no  means  all  at  our 
own  disposal.  There  are  always 
household  chores  and  errands,  even 
in  a  barracks,  and  many  responsibili- 


ties to  our  families  and  friends, 
whether  far  away  or  in  the  same 
room  with  us.  Our  only  choice  in 
these  matters  is  whether  to  discharge 
our  obligations  effectively  and  con- 
scientiously, or  otherwise. 

And  this  brings  us  to  an  issue 
more  important  than  merely  counting 
hours.  Before  reading  further,  think 
back  over  1961  and  ask  yourself 
whether  you  are  entering  1962  as  a 
better  person,  a  better  serviceman, 
friend,  family  member,  and  a  more 
faithful  servant  of  God  than  you 
were  a  year  ago.  After  all,  8,760 
hours  is  long  enough  to  provide  a 
pretty  fair  measure  of  what  you  are 
at  this  stage  of  our  life,  and  to  furnish 
an  accurate  pointer  in  the  direction 
you're  going. 

New  Year's  Resolutions 

A  wise  British  Christian  wrote, 
"Beginnings  are  more  important  than 
anything  else,  except  ends."  As  the 
new  year  begins,  all  but  the  most 
jaded  and  cynical  among  us  harbor  a 
secret  hope  that  somehow  well  make 
a  better  showing  in  1962  than  we  did 


Mr.  Hoffman  is  an  editor  on  the  staff  of  Presbyterian  Life. 
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in  1961.  If  we're  old  enough  to  know 
ourselves  pretty  well,  we  half-joke 
about  our  New  Year's  Resolutions 
and  trust  that  our  friends  won't  take 
them  too  seriously.  Still,  we  can't 
help  hoping. 

The  trouble  is,  what's  the  use  of 
good  resolutions  when  it's  the  same 
old  resolution -breaker  who's  to  keep 
them?  Most  of  us,  by  the  time  we're 
thirty,  have  developed  a  realistic 
modesty  about  the  likelihood  of  liv- 
ing up  to  our  best  intentions — 
especially  those  extending  over  a 
period  as  long  as  a  year.  We  can  be 
loving  husbands,  patient  parents,  in- 
dustrious workers,  and  civilized 
drinkers  for  a  week  or  two.  But  a 
year  .  .  .  ? 

A  Practical  Suggestion 

Many  kinds  of  good  advice  might 
be  offered  as  help  toward  carrying 
out  our  good  intentions  as  the  New 
Year  opens.  But  the  most  practical 
suggestion  we  know  of  is  this:  Begin 
regular  prayer.  If  you  already  pray 
regularly,  begin  praying  more — more 


often  and  very  much  more  seriously. 

We're  perfectly  aware  that  many 
sincere  Christians  will  lose  interest 
when  prayer  is  offered  as  a  "practical 
suggestion."  But  bear  with  us. 

It's  no  mere  coincidence  that  Prot- 
estant churches  in  many  nations  have 
chosen  the  first  week  of  the  year  as 
Universal  Week  of  Prayer,  now  in 
its  114th  year  of  observance.  When 
we're  thinking  of  turning  over  a  new 
leaf,  making  a  fresh  start,  there's  no 
better  time  to  turn  to  God  for  help. 
If,  as  all  Christians  believe,  He  is 
our  Creator,  King,  and  Friend,  what 
more  practical  course  could  we  take 
than  deliberately  cultivating  His 
acquaintance  in  a  deeply  intimate 
way?  And  this  is  prayer. 

The  experience  of  millions  of 
Christians  over  nearly  two  thousand 
years  has  been  that  when  we  really 
yearn  to  make  a  better  job  of  living, 
God  never  fails  to  help  us.  You,  by 
yourself,  may  be  powerless  to  over- 
come your  nasty  temper,  your  lazi- 
ness, your  dislike  of  a  certain  kind  of 
people — or  whatever  your  particular 
problem  is.  But  you  and  God  can. 
But  you  must  open  your  mind  and 
heart  to  His  urgings  and  suggestions. 
And  this,  again,  is  prayer. 

If  you  have  remained  in  the 
kindergarten  class  in  prayer,  turning 
to  God  only  in  chapel  or  when  you're 
in  trouble,  perhaps  you  ought  to  ask 
your  chaplain  for  some  pointers. 
There  are  hundreds  of  helpful  books 
and  magazine  articles  on  prayer,  and 
the  chaplain  can  guide  you  to  those 
that  will  hit  you  where  you  live. 

But  one  warning:  If  you  begin 
praying  in  earnest,  you'll  be  in  for 
surprises.  Don't  be  shocked  if  when 
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you're  on  your  knees  you  feel  an  un- 
mistakable prodding:  "You've  prayed 
enough  for  this  evening,  sergeant. 
Go  write  a  letter  to  your  wife."  In 
the  present  writer's  experience,  God 
has  never  failed  to  help  me  if  I 
was  really  willing  to  cooperate  (a  big 
If,  sometimes).  Usually  His  program 
required  some  collaborative  effort  on 
my  part.  And  frequently  his  help 
came  in  a  way  that  I  could  not  possi- 
bly have  predicted  (a  good  answer 
to  those  skeptics  who  claim  that 
prayer  is  nothing  but  self-hypnosis). 
One  thing  is  certain:  If  this  Janu- 
ary you  begin,  or  intensify,  your 
regular  practice  of  prayer,  1962  can 
be  the  turning-year  of  your  life. 

A  Few  More  Morsels 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  de- 
veloped an  approach  to  turning  over 
new  leaves  that  has  been  helpful  to 
thousands  whose  problems  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  excessive  drinking: 
Live  one  day  at  a  time!  Maybe  you 
know  you  can't  stop  squandering 
money  or  cheating  on  your  wife  for 
a  whole  year.  But  surely  you  can 
stop  for  twenty-hour  hours.  That  day 
will  make  you  feel  pretty  good,  so 
try  another  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
another. 

Don't  defeat  your  good  resolutions 
at  the  outset  by  looking  ahead  over 
the  whole  of  1962  and  wondering 
how  you  can  ever  hold  out  that  long. 
Live  one  day  at  a  time,  and  as  the 
days  roll  on  you  will  gain  self-con- 
fidence, and  the  grip  of  your  particu- 
lar bad  practice  will  weaken. 

This  technique,  by  the  way,  like 
so  many  of  our  bright  new  ideas, 
is  in  a  very  ancient  book,  the  Bible. 


In  the  words  of  our  Savior:  "There- 
fore do  not  be  anxious  about  to- 
morrow, for  tomorrow  will  be  anxious 
for  itself.  Let  the  day's  own  trouble 
be  sufficient  for  the  day"  (Mt.  6:34) . 

Another  point  about  those  resolu- 
tions: It's  an  axiom  in  Christianity 
that  all  of  us  are  fallible,  all  of  us  in- 
fected with  a  malignancy  technically 
known  as  sin.  It's  odd,  but  true,  that 
those  most  advanced  in  God's  service 
are  most  keenly  aware  of  their  own 
imperfections  (the  Apostle  Paul 
called  himself — and  it  was  no  gesture 
of  false  modesty — "the  chief  of  sin- 
ners  ). 

Now  this  means  that  if  you  break 
your  most  important  New  Year's 
Resolution  on  January  17,  you  don't 
have  to  wait  till  1963  to  start  again. 
Simply  ask  God  for  his  forgiveness, 
and  start  again  right  away.  To  brood 
over  your  lapse,  letting  it  lead  to 
more  lapses,  is  merely  to  compound 
sin  with  more  sin.  Confess  your 
lapse,  then  forget  it  and  keep  moving 
on  with  your  original  resolution. 

The  present  writer  is  a  civilian, 
but  he  remembers  that  during  World 
War  II  many  servicemen  regarded 
their  time  in  uniform  as  just  so  many 
years  out  of  their  lives.  Unless  you're 
a  career  man  in  the  military,  you 
may  sometimes  feel  the  same  way. 
But  this  is  unrealistic  and  bad  mental 
hygiene.  Your  months  or  years  in  the 
service  are  part  of  your  life.  The 
principles  of  moral  and  spiritual 
health  are  not  suspended  until  your 
discharge.  If  Christianity  is  true,  you 
in  your  uniform  and  I  in  my  business 
suit  have  one  thing  in  common: 
What  we  do  in  1962  will  be  part  of 
us  forever.  ■  ■ 
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THE 

UNVANQUISHED 

By  Rip  Lynnfield 


THE  big  man  sat  quietly  in  his 
wheelchair  in  the  little  cottage 
in  Georgia,  reflecting  on  the  past. 
Ten  years  ago  he  had  made  his  first 
pilgrimage  to  this  place. 

He  had  an  immense  frame,  this 
man,  over  six  feet  tall;  but  could 
only  move  about  in  a  wheelchair  or 
on  the  arm  of  a  friend.  However,  he 
compensated  for  this.  Heavy,  muscu- 
lar shoulders  and  a  massive  chest 
proclaimed  endless  strength,  energy 
and   (above  all)   heart. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a 
brilliant  career;  an  esteemed  and  re- 
spected public  servant.  His  personal 
life  was  a  happy  one.  He  had  a  large 
and  lively  family.  In  short,  he  was  a 
man  on  the  way  up. 

But  he  drove  himself  too  hard. 
Even  when  on  a  vacation,  he  in- 
sisted on  running  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  one-half  one  afternoon.  The 
next  day  he  was  bedridden  with 
severe  pain,  chills  and  high  fever. 
Doctors  and  specialists  were  called. 
But  the  disease  had  run  its  course. 
He  was  a  cripple. 

He  refused  to  quit,  believing  that 
someday,  somehow  he  would  walk 
again.  He  spent  seven  long  years 
searching  for  a  cure.  It  was  useless. 
They  said  he  would  always  be  a 
cripple. 


One  day,  a  friend  invited  him  to 
a  remarkable  recuperative  resort  in 
the  South.  And  forever  on  the  look- 
out for  a  cure — a  way  back — he 
went. 

And  in  the  waters  that  the  Creek 
Indians  had  used  centuries  before 
him,  he  began  his  comeback. 

A  ringing  telephone  intruded  on 
his  memories.  An  excited  voice  broke 
in  quickly: 

"Frank?  Say,  we've  just  come  up 
with  a  terrific  idea.  When's  your 
birthday?" 

"January  30.  Why?" 

"...  Doesn't  give  us  much  time. 
Oh,  well,  we'll  do  it  somehow.  Look, 
we're  going  to  get  Wiley  Post  to  fly 
us  across  the  country  to  raise  money 
for  your  foundation.  We'll  work 
through  the  postmasters.  We're  going 
to  give  you  a  birthday  party. 
Hundreds  of  birthday  parties,  in  fact. 
Now,  Frank,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

He  liked  the  idea  very  much.  So 
others  would  soon  be  coming  to 
Warm  Springs.  Perhaps  they,  too, 
were  thought  of  as  being  crippled. 

But  not  for  long,  he  mused.  Not 
for  long. 

(Do  you  know  the  name  of  this 
famous  American?  See  page  30  for 
the  answer.) 
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Annette  and  designer  Bill  Thomas  visit  the  set  of  "Babes  in 
Toyland."  Lovely  Annette  is  wearing  the  wedding  gown  which 
the  Academy  Award  winner  created  especially  for  her. 


Top  Hollywood  GI  Designer 


Trained  under  the  GI  Bill 


WHERE  are  the  young  de- 
signers going  to  get  their  start 
in  motion  pictures  now?  I  don't 
know.  Very  few  designers  have  as- 
sistants like  they  used  to.  The  budget 
doesn't  allow  it.  I  don't  have  an 
assistant."  Bill  Thomas,  winner  of 
the  1961  Academy  Award  for  cos- 
tume in  a  color  picture,  Spartacus, 
frowned  thoughtfully.  "I  started  as 
an  assistant  to  Irene.  It  was  wonder- 
ful training  to  work  with  her.  It 
helped  me  more  than  anything  else. 
My  first  job  in  this  business  was  with 
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Hollywood's  famous  Western  Cos- 
tume Company  and  they  really 
started  me  at  the  bottom.  .  .  .  My 
first  assignment  was  matching  socks!" 
Bill  laughed  as  he  remembered 
this  and  looked  younger  than  his 
forty  years.  He  has  wavy  hair  and  a 
handsome,  friendly  face.  His  first 
ambition  was  to  be  an  actor  and  he 
majored  in  dramatics  in  school.  The 
more  he  worked  in  stage  produc- 
tions, the  more  he  became  interested 
in  the  scenic  and  costume  design 
part    of    the    theater.    Finally    he 


By  R.  F.  Jacobson 

switched  completely  from  acting  to 
designing. 

"I  went  to  U.S.C.  for  awhile  and 
then  I  got  a  job  in  a  bank  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  bank  president  knew 
about  my  ambitions  to  be  a  designer 
and  he  encouraged  me  to  try  for  the 
career  I  really  wanted.  I  saved  every 
cent  I  could  for  a  year  and  then  left 
the  bank  to  attend  a  design  trade 
school. 

"On  one  occasion  the  teachers 
told  me  I  was  wasting  my  time  and 
theirs,  too.  Many  of  the  classes  were 
almost  all  girls.  For  one  class  I  even 
had  to  sew  the  thing  I  designed."  Bill 
laughed.  "I  almost  wore  out  the 
material  ripping  it  out  and  sewing  it 
again!"  Then  he  looked  serious.  "I 
don't  ever  sew  now,  but  you  prob- 
ably wouldn't  believe  how  much 
help  that  class  has  been  to  me.  When 
I  design  something,  I  know  it  can 
be  made  to  look  like  I  want  it! 

"Then  I  went  into  the  Air  Force 
and  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Australia  and  the  Philippines.  Even 
there  I  got  some  experience  in  the 
theater  by  putting  on  GI  stage  shows 
in  Australia." 

WHEN  Bill  came  back,  he  went 
to  school  again  and  is  the  only 
top  stylist  in  Hollywood  to  train 
for  his  trade  under  the  GI  Bill. 
Then  he  became  assistant  to  Walter 
Plunkett  at  MGM  and  then  to  the 
famous  Irene.  He  was  so  successful 
that  Universal-International  signed 
him  to  a  long  term  contract.  Recently 
he  went  to  Walt  Disney  Studio. 


Bill  Thomas  designed  this  for  Maureen 
O'Hara  in  "The  Parent  Trap." 
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Now  almost  every  glamorous  per- 
sonality in  Hollywood  has  appeared 
before  the  movie  cameras  in  gowns 
styled  by  Thomas. 

"Babes  in  Toyland,"  says  Bill  as  he 
talks  about  the  new  Disney  film,  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  things  that 
I've  ever  done.  Costumewise  it  has 
a  cartoon  feeling.  Wonderful  com- 
binations of  color.  I  think  the  picture 
will  run  for  a  long  time.  It  will  never 
be  dated. 

"Mr.  Disney  has  great  taste  and 
feeling.  He  is  interested  in  the  ward- 
robe and  talks  things  over  first.  It's 
good  to  work  with  someone  who  is 
interested  in  your  end  of  the  work. 

"It  was  fun  to  design  for  Annette 
Funicello  and  Tommy  Sands.  An- 
nette is  just  eighteen  and  she  likes 
clothes.  To  look  well  in  clothes  a  girl 
has  to  like  clothes  and  really  be 
interested  in  them. 

"An  outfit  is  like  a  musical  score. 
If  the  print  or  color  is  too  loud  and 
intrusive,  then  it's  no  good.  In  pic- 
tures we  can't  go  for  styles  that  are 
easily  dated.  It  takes  so  long  from 
designer's  drawing  board  to  the  time 
the  picture  is  finished  and  out  in  the 
first  run  theaters.  Then  it  plays  all 
of  the  smaller  houses  and  finally  ends 
up  on  TV.  They  didn't  think  of  TV 
when  they  designed  some  years  ago 
and  you  can  certainly  tell  it  when 
you  look  at  the  old  movies.  Now  we 
try  to  design  more  lasting  styles.  I 
think  that  the  movies  are  a  better 
place  to  look  for  good  styles  than 
the  fashion  magazines.  You  never 
saw  the  sack  dress  in  motion  pic- 
tures. I  try  never  to  design  to  ex- 
tremes in  modern  clothes.  Usually 
they  are  the  kind  of  things  that  a 


This  funny  costume  was  designed  for 
Gene  Sheldon  to  wear  in  Walt  Disney's 
film,  "Babes  in  Toyland." 

woman  could  wear  for  three,  four,  or 
even  five  seasons.  This  really  calls 
for  honesty  in  your  creative  art  work, 
I  think."   ' 

I'M  Presbyterian,"  said  Bill,  "but 
I  don't  think  that  the  kind  of 
a  church  you  go  to  is  as  important 
as  what  kind  of  a  religious  person 
you  really  are.  I  have  often  thought 
that  I  am  a  designer  twenty-four 
hours  a  day."  He  laughed  and  looked 
around  his  office  with  its  sketches, 
drawing  boards,  and  paints.  "I  don't 
mean  that  Mr.  Disney  makes  me  stay 
here  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  I 
mean  that  if  I  am  watching  TV  I 
am  conscious  of  the  clothes  in  the 
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picture.  When  I  travel,  if  I'm  on  a 
street  car  or  bus,  if  I'm  at  a  movie, 
I'm  always,  in  some  part  of  me,  aware 
of  and  interested  in  what  people  are 
wearing.  I  feel  that  a  person  must  be 
conscious  of  his  religious  values 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  this  same 
way.  They  must  be  a  real  part  of 
his  work  and  his  dealings  with  other 
people,  not  something  he  saves  for 
Sundays  or  special  big  occasions. 

"I  understand  that  there  is  a  great 
surge    of    young    people    into    the 


For  "Moon  Pilot,"  Walt  Disney's  forth- 
coming feature,  Bill  Thomas  designed 
this  unusual  outfit  for  Dany  Saval, 
new  French  actress.  "I  wanted  some- 
thing that  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
come  from  Outer  Space,  but  not  like 
an  Air  Force  space  suit,"  said  Bill. 
"This  has  knee  pants  and  split  skirt." 


churches  of  America.  I'm  glad.  I 
don't  think  that  a  man  can  become 
part  of  a  group  whose  basic  ideals 
are  religious  values  without  being 
strongly  influenced  for  good. 

"Often  I'm  asked  by  young  people 
how  to  train  for  a  designing  career. 
A  good  art  and  history  background 
is  very  necessary.  Research  is  mighty 
important  in  historical  pictures.  I 
wish  I  had  been  more  interested  in 
history  when  I  was  at  school.  I  think 
most  young  people  underestimate 
the  importance  of  research.  Your 
design  has  to  look  right  for  the  pe- 
riod, and  it  won't  if  you  don't  know 
if  a  fashionable  lady  wore  puffed 
sleeves  or  tight  sleeves.  You  inci- 
dentally learn  a  lot  of  other  facts  .  .  . 
that's  good  for  any  student. 

"If  you  are  far  away  from  Holly- 
wood or  New  York,  what  can  you 
do  to  learn  about  stage  costuming? 
Watch  TV  and  see  the  period  shows 
that  have  good  costuming. 

"Be  aware  of  the  costuming  in 
every  movie  you  see.  Notice  who  de- 
signs the  things  you  like  best,  and 
why  you  prefer  those  designs. 

"Go  to  the  library  and  learn  what 
was  worn  at  each  era  in  the  past. 

"Get  connected  with  a  little  thea- 
ter group  and  help  with  the  cos- 
tuming. 

"Learn  to  sew  so  that  you  can 
create  your  own  designs. 

"Try  to  be  adaptable  to  changes 
in  plans. 

"At  my  first  job  in  the  bank,  I 
knew  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  do 
every  day.  At  the  studio,  I  never 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  next. 
It  makes  this  the  most  exciting  job 
in  the  world  for  me."  ■    ■ 
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Trouble  Is  Normal 


By  William  Frederick  Dunkle,  Jr. 


LISTEN  to  this  snatch  of  street- 
corner  conversation  between 
two  men: 

"Yesterday  was  my  sixtieth  birth- 
day." 

"Well,  now  you  know." 

"Know  what?" 

"Why,  know  that  trouble  is 
normal!" 

You  don't  have  to  wait  sixty  years 
to  learn  this.  Listen  to  Job:  "Man 
is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward  ...  I  would  seek  God  .  .  . 
who  does  great  things  and  unsearch- 
able .  .  ."  (Job  5:7-9.) 

Trouble  is  natural.  Normal.  Sparks 
fly  upward  naturally,  normally.  No- 
body is  surprised  when  they  do. 

Trouble  is  not  exceptional,  un- 
usual, abnormal.  It's  routine.  It 
happens  all  the  time.  It  happens  to 
everybody. 

But  that  doesn't  make  it  any  easier 
to  bear. 

Nor  does  it  answer  one  of  man- 
kind's oldest  questions — Why?  As 
long  ago  as  the  writing  of  the  Book 
of  Job  men  were  searching  for  the 
answer  to  the  question,  Why? 

Why  is  trouble  so  prevalent? 

So   continuous? 

So  universal? 

Nobody  knows. 


There  is  no  complete  answer. 

The  Book  of  Job,  that  remark- 
able series  of  dramatic  dialogues,  is 
the  greatest  study  of  the  question 
ever  composed.  It  is  more  than 
worth  our  reading  and  re-reading. 
But  it  doesn't  give  a  full,  unequiv- 
ocal answer.  It  can't. 

Of  course  all  of  us  know  some  par- 
tial answers.  We  all  know  that  some- 
times we  bring  trouble  upon  our- 
selves. Victor  Hugo  reminds  us,  for 
example,  that  "Indigestion  is  charged 
with  enforcing  morality  on  the 
stomach,"  and  Colton  said,  "The  ex- 
cesses of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon 
our  old  age,  payable  with  interest 
about  thirty  years  after  date."  The 
way  we  live  or  the  way  we  have 
lived  accounts  for  some  of  our 
trouble. 

Too,  there's  a  cold  comfort  in 
this  statement.  If  mankind  is  born 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward, 
at  least  no  one  of  us  is  singled  out. 
At  least  no  individual  is  alone  in 
having  trouble.  If  trouble  is  natural 
and  normal,  it  is  common  to  every- 
body and  not  to  a  single  person.  At 
least  everybody  has  troubles,  not 
just  a  few  people. 

But  that's  cold  comfort. 

It  isn't  a  very  satisfying  answer. 


Dr.  Dunkle  is  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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Still  nobody  knows  now  or  ever 
has  known  why  there  is  so  much 
trouble  or  why  everybody  has  trou- 
ble all  through  life. 

We  just  do. 

It's  normal. 

So,  let  us  do  what  Job  did  when 
human  answers  fail — let's  seek  unto 
God. 

I. 

Not  that  even  this  will  answer  our 
question   fully. 

It  won't. 

When  we  seek  God  we  still  find  a 
mystery. 

That's  what  Job  found — a  God 
"unsearchable." 

For  God  is  just  that — unsearch- 
able, a  mystery.  Christianity  is  tech- 
nically called  a  Mystery  Religion. 
Even  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  is  a 
mystery. 

That's  not  bad.  It's  good. 

Surely  no  burden  would  be  harder 
to  bear  than  complete  knowledge. 

None  of  us  is  ready  for  it. 

There  must  be  a  cosmic  wisdom 
in  God's  slow,  gradual,  piece-meal 
revelation  of  truth.  We  acquire  it  by 
inching  along  through  the  centuries. 
Ours  is  a  rationalistic  age  which 
needs  the  humbling  experience  of 
running  into  blank  walls.  We  have 
become  so  cocksure,  so  self-reliant, 
so  impressed  with  our  scientific 
achievements  that  we  need  to  con- 
front the  inscrutable,  "unsearchable" 
ways  of  God. 

In  an  age  of  wonders  when  we 
have  almost  lost  the  gift  of  wonder, 
Albert  Einstein  tells  us,  "He  who 
can  no  longer  pause  to  wonder  is 
.  .  .  dead.  To  know  that  what  is 
impenetrable  to  us  really  exists  .  .  . 


is  the  center  of  true  religiousness." 

Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  that  we 
can't   answer  our  question. 
II. 

But  we  still  seek. 

And  that's  good,  too. 

We  "seek  unto  God."  And  we 
find  this  much — the  cross! 

It's  not  the  answer  we  want. 

Perhaps  it's  the  very  answer  we 
don't  want. 

But  it's  what  we  find. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  build- 
ings of  the  Festival  of  Britain  was 
called  "The  Lion  &  Unicorn,"  an  ex- 
hibit of  Britain's  basic  culture.  At 
the  center  on  a  large  podium  was  an 
heroic  Runic  cross  with  this  inscrip- 
tion:— "One  cross — One  hundred 
ways  to  God." 

Yes,  all  the  hundreds  of  ways  to 
God  come  to  one  cross. 

It's  the  only  answer  God  has 
given  us.   But   it's   still   a  mystery. 

It's  "unsearchable." 

Nobody  understands  or  can  ex- 
plain the  full  meaning  of  the  cross. 
Why  would  a  good  God  let  as  bad  a 
thing  as  that  happen?  Why  should 
the  Son  of  God  have  that  much 
trouble? 

Nobody  really  knows. 

But  we  do  know  three  things. 

III. 

We  know  that  at  the  cross  we  find 
redemption  through  identity. 

On  the  cross  God  identifies  him- 
self with  our  troubles.  It's  trite  but 
it's  true  to  say  that  the  cross  is  a 
plus  sign.  It  adds  God  to  human 
troubles. 

This  much  we  know  now,  God  is 
part  of  all  trouble.  He  had  added 
himself  to  us  and  added  us  to  him. 
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We're  in  trouble  together. 

That  helps! 

It's  the  greatest  help  we  know! 

When  we're  in  trouble  we  aren't 
by  ourselves. 

God  is  there  too!  He  redeems  us 
there. 

And  this  sanctifies  our  sufferings. 
That's  the  second  thing  we  learn  at 
the  cross. 

Ours  is  an  age  which  has  made  a 
fetish  of  happiness.  We  think  we 
must  be  happy.  The  "pursuit  of 
happiness"  is  our  principal  purpose. 
Not  holiness.  Just  happiness. 

Well,  Jesus  said,  happy  (blessed) 
people  are: 

The  meek. 

The  poor  in  spirit.  (Who  now- 
adays wants  to  be  poor  in  any- 
thing?) 

They  that  mourn,  etc. 

This  is  the  happiness,  the  blessed- 
ness, we  learn  only  at  the  cross. 
These  are  the  attributes  of  sancti- 
fied suffering. 

For  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
suffering.    A   religion   of   the   cross. 

It  blesses  and  sanctifies  at  the 
cross  and  by  the  cross. 

People  who  have  been  to  the 
cross  are  the  only  really  happy  peo- 
ple. 

That's  a  mystery! 

So  is  the  third  thing  we  learn 
at  the  cross.  That  it  conquers. 

"By  this  sign,  conquer!"  is  the 
ancient  watchword  of  Christians. 
The  cross  is  their  ultimate  victory. 

It  was  God's  great  victory. 


At  the  cross  he  overcame  the 
world's  worst  evil.  Sin  and  sorrow 
and  suffering  all  combined  in  the 
crucifixion.  But  the  cross  became 
a  triumph. 

It  still  does  triumph. 

After  we  have  been  to  the  cross, 
nothing  else  ever  really  claims  us 
or  controls  us  or  changes  us.  We  be- 
come masters  of  our  troubles.  In- 
deed, we  overcome  trouble  itself. 
We  are  banishing  it  from  the  world 
by  the  power  of  Christian  witness. 
Slowly,  but  surely. 

No,  we  don't  know  the  answer. 

We  don't  know  why  trouble  is 
still  normal. 

But  we  do  know  the  cross.  And 
we  know  that  in  its  strength  we  can 
overcome  trouble,  either  slowly  rid- 
ding the  world  of  it  or  learning  to 
live  with  it  serenely,  unafraid,  in 
complete  peace. 

That's  a  mystery. 

But  it's  true!  Paul  said  it  for  us 
all: 

Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ? 

.  shall  tribulation? 
.  or  distress? 
.  or   persecution? 
.  or  famine? 
.  or  nakedness? 
.  or  peril? 
.  or  sword?.  .  . 

No,  in  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors  through  him 
who  loved  us  (Rom.  8:35,  37). 

Trouble  is  still  normal.  But  we 
have  the  cross!  ■    ■ 


Said  the  minister  just  before  the  responsive  reading,  "Will  the  lady  who 
always  arrives  at  the  'still  waters'  while  the  rest  of  us  are  still  in  the  'green 
pastures'  please  wait  for  us  this  time." — American  Mercury. 
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Beginning  a  new  series  on  the  Twelve  Apostles 
THIS  MONTH:   Simon  Peter 


JESUS  AND 
THE  TWELVE  DISCIPLES 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  more  important  group  in  all  the  world's 
history  than  the  Twelve  Apostles.  They  are  the  foundation  stones 
of  the  Christian  church.  Their  names  appear  in  the  New  Testament 
in  four  places:  Matthew  10:2-4;  Mark  3:16-19;  Luke  16:14-16  and 
Acts  1:13. 

Anytime,  biography  is  an  important  study;  but  when  we  are  study- 
ing Jesus  and  the  Twelve  it  is  outstandingly  significant.  We  trust 
therefore  you  will  not  only  read  each  brief  sketch  but  that  you  will 
turn  to  the  Bible,  look  up  the  scripture  passages,  study  them,  by 
yourself  and  with  your  friends.  Then  ask,  What  do  I  learn  from  this 
apostle  that  will  make  me  a  better  person,  a  better  Christian? 

You  have  a  treat,  for  the  writer  of  these  sketches  of  the  Twelve  is 
Dr.  William  Barclay  of  Trinity  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay is  senior  lecturer  in  New  Testament  language  and  literature  and 
lecturer  in  Hellenistic  Greek  at  Trinity.  He  is  a  vigorous  scholar, 
a  born  teacher,  and  a  significant  and  prolific  writer.  He  combines  the 
scholarly  and  devotional  approaches  and  the  reader  is  always  en- 
riched by  what  he  says. 

In  addition  to  the  word  pictures,  you  will  find  also  a  new  artist's 
concept  of  each  of  the  Twelve  and  of  Jesus.  The  illustrator  is  Anthony 
Gruerio,  a  contemporary  American  artist  of  Italian  extraction,  who 
is  just  twenty-eight  years  old.  His  paintings  show  great  understanding 
of  the  old  masters  and  of  religious  art.  His  pictures  will  be  a  study  in 
themselves;  and  they  will  afford  great  appreciation  of  the  distinctive 
personalities  of  each  of  the  Twelve. 
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By  William  Barclay 


PETER  the  Leader 


IN  any  group  of  men  there  is  always  one  who  emerges  as  the 
natural  leader,  and  Peter  was  like  that.  Like  all  the  disciples, 
Peter  was  a  Galilean  and  he  was  more  "Galilean"  than  any  of  them. 
The  men  of  Galilee  were  emotional,  impulsive,  romantic,  warm- 
hearted. They  were  ever  ready  to  set  out  and  to  follow  a  new  leader. 
It  was  said  of  them  that  they  loved  honor  far  more  than  they  loved 
money.  You  might  question  their  prudence  and  their  common  sense, 
but  you  could  never  question  the  warmth  of  their  hearts.  But  like 
all  impulsive  and  emotional  people  they  were  better  at  beginning 
a  thing  than  finishing  it,  and  in  a  time  of  crisis  they  were  apt  not 
to  be  able  to  stand  the  test.  Peter  was  once  like  that,  emotional, 
impulsive,  unstable,  but  Peter  became  the  man  who  was  a  Rock. 
Once  he  was  called  Simon,  but  Jesus  called  him  Cephas  or  Peter 
(Cephas  is  Hebrew  and  Peter  is  Greek)  and  both  names  mean  rock. 
There  is  so  much  about  Peter  in  the  Gospels  that  we  can  only 
pick  out  the  greatest  things. 

1.  Veter  was  the  man  who  made  the  great  discovery.  Others  might 
rate  Jesus  a  great  man,  a  magnificent  teacher,  a  prophet  come  back 
to  life;  but  Peter  was  the  first  man  to  discover  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  And  that  is  why  Peter  is  like  the  foundation  stone  on 
which  the  church  is  built;  he  was  the  first  true  Christian,  because  a 
Christian  is  a  man  who  knows  and  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God   (Mt.  16:13-20). 

2.  Feter  was  the  man  who  made  the  great  claim.  Jesus  knew  quite 
clearly  that  he  was  going  to  be  crucified,  and  Jesus  knew  that  the 
nerve  of  his  disciples  would  fail,  and  that  they  would  abandon  him, 
and  he  told  them  so.  But  Peter  would  have  none  of  it.  "Even  if  I 
must  die  with  you,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  deny  you"  (Mt.  26:31-35). 
Whatever  you  say  of  Peter,  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

3.  Peter  was  the  man  who  made  the  great  failure.  In  the  court- 
yard of  the  High   Priest's  house,   when   Jesus   was   on   trial  inside, 
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there  were  people  who  recognized  Peter  as  one  of  Jesus'  men,  and 
Peter  denied  three  times  that  he  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
Jesus  (Mt.  26:69-75).  But  before  we  are  too  hard  on  Peter,  let  us 
remember  that  the  disaster  that  came  to  him  could  only  have  come 
to  a  very  brave  man.  All  the  others  had  run  away;  he  only  had  followed 
Jesus  to  the  end. 

4.  Peter  made  the  great  recovery.  We  have  only  to  read  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts  to  see  that  Peter  is  the  leader  of  the 
church  and  as  brave  as  a  lion  (Acts  4).  It  could  not  have  been  easy 
to  make  a  comeback  when  everyone  knew  how  he  had  denied  Jesus. 
But  Peter  did  it.  Peter  was  the  man  who  refused  to  let  his  past 
shackle  him  and  get  him  down;  Peter  failed  but  Peter  with  the 
help  of  Jesus  made  good. 

5.  Peter  was  the  man  who  made  the  great  realization.  In  the  time 
of  Jesus  the  Jews  were  very  exclusive.  They  thought  of  themselves 
as  God's  chosen  people  and  they  did  not  think  that  God  wanted  any- 
one else.  When  they  did  become  Christians,  they  thought  that 
Christianity  was  for  them  only  and  not  for  the  Gentiles  at  all.  It 
was  Peter  who  took  the  tremendous  step  of  welcoming  Cornelius, 
the  Roman  soldier,  a  Gentile,  into  the  Christian  church  (Acts  10). 
Had  it  not  been  for  Peter,  Christianity  might  well  have  become 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  reformed  Judaism.  If  we  forget  every- 
thing else  about  Peter,  let  us  remember  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him  and  his  great  realization  we  might  not  be  Christians  today. 

6.  Peter  made  the  great  sacrifice.  Peter  died  a  martyr  for  his 
Lord.  The  New  Testament  does  not  tell  us  about  the  death  of  Peter. 
A  legend,  very  likely  quite  true,  tells  us  that  once  again  Peter  ran 
away.  The  risen  Christ  met  him.  Peter  said:  "Where  are  you  going, 
Lord?"  (Domine,  quo  vadis?)  Jesus  said:  "I  am  going  back  to  Rome, 
Peter,  to  be  crucified  in  your  stead."  So  Peter,  shamed  into  heroism, 
turned  back  to  die;  and  they  say  that  he  asked  to  be  crucified  upside 
down,  because  he  was  not  worthy  to  die  in  the  same  way  as  his 
Lord. 

Peter  is  the  man  whom  Jesus  turned  from  being  a  coward  into 
being  a  hero.  And  Jesus  can  still  do  that  for  any  man  who  loves  him 
as  Peter  did. 


QUESTIONS:  What  kind  of  man  was  Peter?  How  did  Christ  change  him? 
What  do  we  learn  from  Peter  about  making  good  after  a  failure?  In  what 
way  was  Peter  a  rock?  What  did  Peter  think  of  Jesus  Christ? 
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What  is  the  reward  for  a  man's  good  deeds? 


flo  Zrumpets 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


THIS  was  to  be  a  great  day  for 
Virgil  Lash.  Virgil  knew  it.  The 
town  of  Sweet  Springs  knew  it. 

But  Virgil  didn't  feel  like  it.  He 
couldn't  understand  himself — why 
he  didn't  feel  all  the  pride  that 
should  come  from  the  glory  the  town 
was  going  to  shower  on  him. 

After  all,  Sweet  Springs  would 
be  the  first  town  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles  on  these  lonely 
plains  to  have  a  hospital  with  all 
the  up-to-date  equipment.  And 
Virgil  Lash  was  responsible.  He'd 
hear  that  over  and  over  in  the  dedi- 
cation speeches  today. 

As  Virgil  saddled  his  best  horse 
and  rode  away  from  his  Turkey- 
track  ranch,  he  tried  to  analyze  him- 
self. He  had  really  looked  forward 
to  this  day.  But  now  that  it  was  here, 
he  knew  that  realization  was  going 
to  fall  far  short  of  anticipation.  He 
wished  his  father  could  have  lived 
to  see  this  day.  After  all,  this  was 
to  be  Hugo  Lash's  day,  not  Virgil's. 

Hugo  Lash  had  been  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  this  country,  locating 
his  Turkeytrack  ranch  on  Samson 
Creek.  Unlike  so  many  settlers,  he 
hadn't  come  to  the  new  country  be- 
cause   he    couldn't    make    a    living 


somewhere  else.  Hugo  Lash  had 
brought  plenty  of  money  with  him. 

He  had  laid  out  the  town  of  Sweet 
Springs  and  had  started  the  bank 
there.  He  had  helped  every  new- 
comer who  settled  close  to  Sweet 
Springs  and  asked  for  help.  He  had 
seldom  lost  money  by  his  gener- 
osity and  he  had  gained  many  loyal 
friends.  His  pleasure  had  come  from 
giving  the  town  and  the  people  in 
and  around  it  the  things  they  had 
needed  to  make  life  on  the  plains 
more  pleasant.  And  the  name  of 
Lash  had  been  lionized.  Virgil  was 
sure  no  king  commanded  more  re- 
spect and  loyalty  than  Hugo  Lash 
had  claimed. 

That  respect,  along  with  the  for- 
tune Hugo  had  amassed,  had  been 
passed  on  to  Virgil  when  Hugo  died 
two  years  ago.  Like  his  father,  Vir- 
gil found  a  great  satisfaction  in  us- 
ing his  money  to  help  others.  Thus 
the  idea  for  this  hospital  had  been 
born.  It  would  be  the  Hugo  Lash 
Memorial  Hospital.  Hugo  Lash 
would  be  praised  to  the  skies  today 
at  the  dedication  and  a  great  share 
of  that  glory  would  reflect  back  on 
Virgil. 

As    Virgil    jogged    along    toward 
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town,  he  wondered  if  his  father  had 
ever  felt  dissatisfaction.  He  remem- 
bered the  story  Hugo  had  read  so 
many  times  that  Virgil's  curiosity 
had  finally  prompted  him  to  read 
it,  too. 

It  was  a  story  set  in  biblical  times 
of  a  rich  man  who  gave  his  gifts 
to  the  needy.  Wherever  he  went  he 
sent  trumpeters  ahead  of  him  to 
make  sure  everyone  knew  he  was 
coming  so  they  could  show  their 
appreciation.  And  the  crowds  always 
praised  him  for  his  benevolence. 
Virgil  would  never  forget  the  end- 
ing of  that  story  which  stated  flatly 
that  the  man  had  received  his  re- 
ward for  his  good  deeds. 

Virgil  often  wondered  if  his  fa- 
ther hadn't  felt  like  that  man  when 
the  town  paid  tribute  to  him  for  the 
things  he  did.  Maybe  that  was  what 
was  rankling  Virgil  now.  He  didn't 
want  that  kind  of  reward. 

A  SUDDEN  movement  to  his 
right  caught  Virgil's  attention 
and  he  twisted  in  his  saddle  as  a 
mismatched  team  of  horses  pulling 
an  old  dilapidated  wagon  plunged 
up  out  of  a  gulley,  racing  wildly, 
ignoring  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
man  clinging  to  the  wagon  to  stop 
them. 

Virgil  wheeled  his  horse  toward 
the  runaway  team.  That  was  Sam 
Holly's  outfit.  Sam  had  a  little  ten- 
cow  spread  on  the  creek  below  the 
Turkeytrack.  He  tried  to  do  a  little 
farming,  too.  But  the  best  crop  he 
raised  was  youngsters.  He  had  six, 
if  Virgil  wasn't  mistaken,  and  not 
enough  income  to  feed  and  clothe 
them. 


Virgil  expected  the  wagon  to  fly 
apart  any  second  as  it  careened 
over  the  prairie.  Even  if  the  wagon 
stayed  in  one  piece,  he  didn't  see 
how  Sam  Holly  could  stay  with  it. 

Coming  almost  at  right  angles, 
Virgil  quickly  overtook  the  run- 
aways. As  he  pulled  alongside  the 
team,  he  saw  that  one  tug  was 
broken  and  one  line  was  dangling 
over  the  doubletrees,  the  loose  end 
still  gripped  in  Sam's  hand.  Virgil 
knew  he  had  to  get  the  team 
stopped  quickly  or  team,  wagon, 
and  Sam  would  wind  up  in  a  twisted 
heap. 

Leaning  over,  he  caught  the 
bridle  of  the  near  horse  and  pulled 
back.  This  put  a  pressure  on  the 
horse's  mouth  that  the  one  line  in 
Sam's  hands  couldn't  do.  The  horse 
broke  stride  and  reared.  In  doing  it, 
he  pulled  his  mate  down.  In  less  than 
a  minute.  Virgil  had  the  team 
stopped. 

Virgil  dismounted,  nodding  to- 
ward the  small  bay  pony  hitched  to 
the  bigger  horse.  "Why  did  you 
hitch  up  your  saddle  mare,   Sam?" 

"Old  Ned  died  last  night,"  Sam 
said.  "These  are  the  only  two  horses 
I've  got  left.  I  have  to  have  a  team 
to  tend  my  crops." 

"Doesn't  your  boy  herd  cattle 
with   this   pony?" 

Sam  nodded.  "He  did.  He'll  just 
have  to  do  it  on  foot  now." 

Virgil  frowned.  The  biggest  single 
income  the  Holly  family  had,  he 
figured,  was  the  money  Sam's  boy 
made  herding  cattle  for  a  half  dozen 
farmers  in  the  valley.  Those  farmers 
didn't  have  time  to  build  fences  and 
they  couldn't  afford  to  have  a  cow 
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stray  away.  The  Holly  boy  gathered 
the  cattle  each  morning,  herded 
them  all  day  in  good  grass,  and  re- 
turned them  in  time  for  milking 
that  night. 

"He  can't  handle  those  cattle  on 
foot,   Sam,"  Virgil  said. 

"It  will  be  a  big  chore,"  Sam  said. 
"But  I've  got  to  have  Daisy  to  tend 
my  crops." 

"Doesn't  act  like  she's  used  to  the 
harness." 

"Never  been  hitched  before,"  Sam 
admitted.  "I'm  trying  to  break  her 
today." 

"Can't   you    get    another   horse?" 

"I  haven't  found  horses  growing 
on  trees."  Sam  tried  to  grin,  then 
quickly  sobered.  "I  asked  my 
brother,  Pete,  for  money  to  buy  an- 


other horse  when  I  saw  Old  Ned 
was  going  downhill  so  fast.  But  you 
know  Pete." 

Virgil  nodded.  He  knew  Pete 
Holly,  all  right.  Pete  had  money 
enough  to  help  Sam  but  he  thought 
Sam  was  worthless  and  it  wasn't  in 
Pete's  nature  to  part  with  any  money 
where  he  couldn't  see  an  immediate 
return. 

Virgil  helped  Sam  repair  the  bro- 
ken tug  line.  "Think  you  can  handle 
them  all  right  now?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,"  Sam  said.  "If  that  line 
hadn't  broken  I  wouldn't  have  had 
any  trouble  before.  Thanks  for  your 
help." 

Virgil  nodded  and  mounted  his 
horse.  He'd  be  late  for  the  dedi- 
cation if  he  didn't  hurry. 
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BUT  he  couldn't  get  Sam  Holly 
off  his  mind.  With  good  luck, 
Sam  was  hard  pressed  to  make  a 
living  for  his  family.  The  loss  of 
his  work  horse  must  have  pushed 
him  to  the  brink  of  defeat. 

As  Virgil  rode  into  town,  he 
passed  the  horse  trader's  camp  that 
he  had  seen  the  last  time  he'd  been 
in  Sweet  Springs.  He  knew  the 
trader  who  made  a  tour  through 
this  country  about  once  a  year. 
Usually  he  stayed  only  a  day  or  two. 
Evidently  he  had  heard  about  the 
dedication  today  and!  figured  he 
might  drum  up  some  business  with 
the  people  who  would  come  into 
town. 

Virgil  suddenly  remembered  the 
big  matched  team  of  Clydesdales 
the  trader  had  the  other  day.  He 
looked  over  the  horses  in  the  rope 
corral  behind  the  trader's  wagon. 
The  Clydesdales  were  still  there, 
a  big  powerful  team  that  could  do  a 
lot  of  work. 

An  idea  hit  him  and  it  took  him 
only  five  minutes  to  close  the  deal 
with  the  trader  since  it  was  an  out- 
right purchase,  not  a  trade. 

"I'll  pick  up  the  team  after  the 
dedication,"    Virgil    said. 

The  dedication  ceremony  was 
about  what  Virgil  expected,  rather 
long  and  filled  with  eulogies  of  his 
father  and  of  himself  for  donating 
the  money  for  the  hospital.  Harry 
Alcide,  the  mayor  of  Sweet  Springs, 
and  Bill  Tenny,  who  owned  a  gro- 
cery store,  were  the  most  lavish  in 
their   praises. 

Virgil  sat  through  it,  finding  it 
hard  to  keep  a  smile  on  his  face 
as  he  listened  to  Alcide  and  Tenny. 


The  picture  was  suddenly  very  clear. 

In  being  elected  mayor,  Alcide 
had  promised  a  standpipe  for  the 
town  to  give  everyone  a  water  sup- 
ply. Virgil  knew  he  was  trying  to 
pave  the  way  now  for  Virgil's  fu- 
ture donation  toward  that  standpipe. 

And  Bill  Tenny,  who  loved  music, 
had  his  eye  on  a  city  park  and  a 
band  shell  to  encourage  the  town 
to  start  a  municipal  band — with 
Tenny,  as  director,  of  course.  But  it 
would  all  take  money.  And  so  far 
as  this  community  was  concerned, 
Virgil  thought  disgustedly,  there 
was  only  one  source  of  money — Vir- 
gil Lash. 

The  formal  dedication  ended  and 
Virgil  accepted  the  thanks  and 
handshakes  of  everyone  present, 
disgusted  at  himself  for  feeling  the 
way  he  did.  For  most  of  those  thanks 
were  sincere.  The  town  of  Sweet 
Springs  did  appreciate  the  new  hos- 
pital. 

Virgil  was  glad  when  he  could 
get  away  and  claim  his  team  from 
the  horse  trader.  He  took  the  team 
home  and  fitted  a  good  set  of  har- 
ness to  the  big  horses.  Then,  when  it 
was  dark,  he  took  the  horses  down  to 
Sam  Holly's  barn  and  tied  them  in 
an  empty  stall.  The  only  message 
he  left  with  the  horses  was  a  note 
tied  to  a  hame.  It  said,  "This  team 
is  for  you,  Sam.  A  gift  from  a 
brother." 

Of  course  Sam  wasn't  really  Vir- 
gil's brother.  But  Virgil  felt  more 
like  a  brother  to  Sam  than  he  did  to 
Harry  Alcide  or  Bill  Tenny.  And 
somehow  he  felt  a  lot  closer  to  Sam 
now  after  giving  him  the  team  than 
he  had  before. 
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Virgil  didn't  have  long  to  wonder 
how  Sam  would  react  for  Sam 
drove  into  the  Turkeytrack  the  next 
forenoon,  the  big  team  hitched  to  his 
old  wagon. 

"Look  what  Pete  gave  me,"  Sam 
said,  proudly  displaying  the  horses. 

"A  fine  team,"  Virgil  said.  "May- 
be  you've   been   misjudging    Pete." 

Sam  scratched  his  chin.  "Maybe," 
he  said  slowly.  "But  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  that  note  just  said  these 
horses  were  a  gift  from  a  brother. 
If  Pete  had  given  them  to  me,  he'd 
have  made  mighty  sure  I  knew  it 
was  him  so  I'd  feel  obligated  to  him. 
You  know,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  it  was 
Pete." 

"Does   it   make    any    difference?" 

Sam  thought  for  a  moment.  "May- 
be it  doesn't.  I  reckon  I'll  feel  better 
toward  the  whole  world  now.  Every 
fellow  I  look  at,  I'll  wonder  if  he 
had  a  hand  in  this.  But  I'd  sure 
like  to  show  my  appreciation  to  the 
fellow  responsible." 

Virgil  grinned,  "Be  a  little  hard 
to  do  when  you  don't  know  who 
it  is,  won't  it?" 

"I  reckon.  But  I'll  pass  it  on  some- 


how. Someday  I'll  find  somebody 
who  needs  the  kind  of  help  I  can 
give.  Well,  got  to  get  to  the  field 
and  try  out  this  team." 

He  clucked  to  the  horses  and 
drove  out  of  the  yard.  Virgil 
watched  him  go,  experiencing  a  new 
feeling.  Certainly  he  had  never  felt 
this  good  about  donating  the  hos- 
pital to  Sweet  Springs.  Yet  the 
horses  hadn't  cost  a  fraction  of  what 
the  hospital  had  nor  would  they 
do  as  much  good.  The  team  would 
help  only  one  family;  the  hospital 
would  benefit  the  entire  community. 
He  had  been  thanked  profusely  for 
the  hospital  and  he  hadn't  even  been 
thanked  in  so  many  words  for  his 
gift  to  Sam.  Yet  he  knew  he  had 
never  been  thanked  so   eloquently. 

As  he  turned  back  toward  the 
house,  he  was  smiling  to  himself. 
Maybe  he'd  help  Harry  Alcide  get 
his  standpipe  and  Billy  Tenny  his 
band  shell.  But  when  he  wanted 
some  real  personal  satisfaction,  he'd 
look  for  another  Sam  Holly.  And 
he'd  make  sure  when  he  went  to  do 
that  good  deed  that  there  would  be 
no  trumpets  going  before  him. 


WORTH  QUOTING:  Atomic  War:  When  all  men  will  be  cremated  equal. 
— Jack  Herbert.  .  .  .  Simile  1962:  Rare  as  a  Yale  man  on  the  Kennedy- 
Harvard  team. — Dan  Kidney.  .  .  .  Those  who  go  to  college  and  never  get 
out  are  called  professors. — Kentucky  School  Journal. 
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*7!4e  Qausia<fe 


%  Be  jbi^esueni 


By  Frederick  W.   Brink 


SOME  years  ago  a  British  novel 
entitled  Rough  Justice  included 
the  story  of  a  boy  who  was  reared 
without  any  knowledge  of  religion. 
He  was  taken  to  church  for  the  first 
time  in  his  early  teens.  Though  un- 
familiar with  church  activity  he  was 
impressed  with  the  atmosphere,  the 
music  and  the  participation  of  the 
people.  Then  a  man  stood  up  and 
told  a  story  of  injustice,  tragedy  and 
suffering  inflicted  on  an  innocent 
man.  Stirred  to  the  depths  of  his 
spirit,  the  boy  did  not  realize  that 
he  was  hearing  the  story  of  Christ. 
He  thought  the  man  was  talking 
about  a  present  injustice  and  he 
looked  around,  expecting  to  see  in- 
dignation and  resolve  to  correct  the 
evil.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  showed 
on  the  faces  of  those  about  him.  He 
assumed  they  were  waiting  until 
they  left  the  church.  At  the  door  he 
watched,  and  again  saw  nothing 
happen.  The  people  chatted  calmly, 
made  their  small  jokes,  found  their 
way  homeward  undisturbed.  His 
own  disturbance  was  so  evident 
that  the  adult  who  had  taken  him  to 
church  said:  "Don't  take  it  so  seri- 


ously.   People    will    think    you    are 
queer." 

That  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of 
the  world  today;  don't  take  the 
Christian  challenge  seriously  or  peo- 
ple will  think  you  are  peculiar. 

Conformed  or  Transformed 

One  of  the  damnable  marks  of  our 
society  is  the  willingness  of  so  many 
people  to  go  along  with  others,  even 
when  their  better  natures  warn  them 
not  to.  We  are  afraid  to  stand  alone 
lest  someone  point  a  finger  of  ridi- 
cule at  us,  afraid  to  have  a  belief  and 
stand  for  it  lest  someone  laugh.  So 
we  conform  to  the  standards  of  the 
crowd.  We  go  along  with  what 
everyone  else  is  doing,  just  so  we 
won't  be  "different." 

What  we  need  today  are  more 
men  and  women  who  have  the 
courage  to  be  different,  if  need  be, 
because  they  are  Christians.  When 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  in 
Rome,  people  who  were  faced  with 
the  same  problem,  he  pled  with 
them  not  to  be  conformed  to  the 
world's  way,  but  to  be  transformed 
by    the    renewing    of    their    minds 


Chaplain  Brink  is  Assistant  Fleet  Chaplain,  COMSERVPAC . 
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along  Christ's  way.  We  need  the 
same  reminder  today.  Suppose  some- 
one does  call  us  different — so  what? 

Go  back  in  history  and  look  at 
the  man  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  so 
different,  so  peculiar,  that  even  his 
mother  questioned  his  sanity  and 
tried  to  take  him  home  where  he 
would  stop  saying  the  things  that 
made  him  so  different.  What  made 
him  different  was  what  he  believed 
and  how  he  proved  his  beliefs. 

He  believed  that  God  cared  what 
men  did.  He  believed  that  God  cared 
what  happened  to  men  as  a  result 
of  what  they  did.  He  believed  that 
it  was  important  for  a  man  to  know 
God  personally  so  that  he  could 
follow  the  desires  of  God.  He  be- 
lieved that  God  would  support  any 
man  who  stood  for  the  right  and 
the  true,  no  matter  what  other  peo- 
ple thought  or  did. 

By  some  standards  this  made  him 
peculiar,  especially  when  he  proved 
his  beliefs  by  his  self-sacrifice,  by 
turning  his  other  cheek,  by  drawing 
his  standards  from  God's  desires 
rather  than  the  world's  approval,  by 


THE  SOUL'S  NIAGARA 

Like  these  tumultuous  rapids 
Cross   currents    challenging, 
So  have  the  various  selves  made  war 
Within  my  soul. 

Now  unseen  harnessing 
Of  my  long  wasted  power 
May  bring  men  light,  since  Thou,  O 
Lord, 
Art  in  control. 

— Belle  Chapman   Morrill 


dying  for  his  friends  when  he  could 
have  escaped  that  death.  This  way 
of  living  was  so  different  that  men 
ridiculed  him. 

But  because  of  who  he  was — and 
this  made  him  different — we  date 
time  from  his  birth,  we  date  progress 
from  his  teachings,  we  judge  right 
and  wrong  by  his  standards,  we 
know  God  as  a  friend  and  not  just 
as  a  judge. 

The   Pull  of  the  World 

In  today's  living,  and  especially 
in  the  military  circles  in  which 
most  of  us  move,  we  too  often  lack 
the  courage  to  be  different.  We  con- 
form too  readily  with  the  standards 
of  the  crowd.  We  drink  when  we 
really  don't  want  to  drink;  we  gam- 
ble when  we  really  don't  want  to 
gamble;  we  engage  in  immoral  acts 
when  we  really  don't  want  to  be 
immoral;  we  stop  thinking  for  our- 
selves and  follow  the  loudest  talker 
or  the  biggest  crowd  when  we  really 
want  to  be  an  individual;  we  believe 
in  the  equality  of  all  men  but  are 
afraid  to  stand  for  what  we  believe; 
all  because  we  don't  want  to  be 
considered  "different." 

But  if  we  carry  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, and  if  we  try  to  merit  that 
name,  we  will  have  to  be  different. 
We  won't  be  able  to  help  it.  Neither 
will  it  be  easy,  but  nothing  worth- 
while ever  comes  easily.  To  be  dif- 
ferent will  take  courage,  a  hard, 
crystal  clear  courage.  Because  be- 
ing different  will  put  demands  upon 
us. 

"Do  not  be  conformed  to  this 
world  but  be  transformed  by  the 
renewal  of  your  mind"  (Rom  12:2). 
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How  Do  You  Measure  Life? 

It  will  demand  that  we  measure 
life  by  the  standards  of  God,  not 
of  men.  The  world  puts  God  into 
life  as  an  afterthought.  We  must 
start  with  him  and  be  guided  always 
by  what  we  know  God  would  want. 

It  will  demand  standards  higher 
than  those  of  our  neighbors,  higher 
than  the  average.  It  will  demand  be- 
ing one  step  ahead,  one  step  above, 
the  actions  of  the  crowd.  It  will 
demand  that  we  think  of  the  integ- 
rity of  our  lives:  not  just  "what  can 
I  get  away  with?"  It  will  demand 
that  we  consider  the  Tightness  or 
wrongness  of  an  act:  not  just  "what 
is  someone  else  doing?"  It  will  de- 
mand that  we  remember  the  influ- 
ence of  our  actions  on  others:  not 
just  "what  do  I  want,  regardless  of 
others?"  It  will  demand  an  obedi- 
ence to  what  we  "ought"  to  do:  not 
just  "what  would  we  like  to  do?" 

That  will  take  courage.  But  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  "stand  up  and 
be  counted"  has  resources  upon 
which  to  draw  for  the  courage  he 
needs.  The  pages  of  scripture  speak 
for  God  in  outlining  the  courses  he 
should  follow.  The  avenue  of  prayer 
opens  for  him  the  reservoirs  of  spir- 
itual strength  to  stand  firm  even  in 
the  face  of  hostile  opinion.  The  wor- 
ship experiences  of  the  church  tie 
him  both  to  God  and  to  others  who 
stand  for  the  best  and  the  true.  The 
daily  choice  of  companions  of  like 
mind  gives  him  the  assurance  of  not 
standing  alone.  All  these  resources 
are  there,  waiting  to  be  tapped. 

The  man  who  has  this  courage  is 
not  an  "odd  ball."  He  is  the  truly 
free  man  in   today's   society,   a   so- 


ciety that  is  much  concerned  with 
freedom.  Because  of  his  "difference" 
he  is  free  to  make  his  own  choices 
as  he  knows  God  would  have  him 
choose,  free  to  support  those  ac- 
tivities which  breed  strength  of 
character  and  equality  of  life  among 
his  associates,  free  to  achieve  per- 
sonal growth  and  fulfillment  because 
he  has  rid  himself  of  slavish  obedi- 
ence to  the  whim  of  the  crowd. 
To  him  comes  the  consciousness  of 
the  hand  of  God  leading  him,  the 
support  of  God  strengthening  him, 
the  desire  of  God  guiding  him.  Open 
before  him  are  the  opportunities  of 
growth  and  character.  To  him  comes 
the  experience  of  the  man  who 
builds  his  life  on  the  rock  of  Christ's 
teachings — ability  to  stand  firm 
against  every  storm.  ■    ■ 
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The  Unvanquished 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  On 
January  30,  1934,  the  first  Presi- 
dential Birthday  Balls  were  held 
throughout  the  United  States  to  raise 
money  for  the  Warm  Springs,  Ga., 
Foundation  which  President  Roose- 
velt personally  established  and 
financed.  This  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  National  Foundation  which 
we  know  today  as  the  beloved  organ- 
ization that  conducts  the  annual 
"March  of  Dimes."  The  Foundation's 
support  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  Salk  and 
Sabin  vaccines  which  help  protect 
the  health  of  all  Americans  against 
poliomyelitis. 
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Lit-Lit 

Is 

People . . . 


Literate  mother 
helps  daughter  with 
homework. 


Girl      student      in 
By  Marion  Van  Home       Methodist     schoolj 

Antvoli,    India. 


T  NTERESTING  people  like  Helana 
JL  Nakhiel,  Chong  Hee  Kim  Pang, 
Sam  Habib,  Yung  Taik  Choie,  Alfred 
Simandjuntak,  Cynn  Young  Ahn,  E. 
K.  Eapen,  Victor  Koilpoillai,  Justo 
Gonzalez,  Manuel  Flores,  Jean  Chen 
and  Vimala  Arangaden. 

If  the  names  seem  unfamiliar, 
small  wonder.  For  these  are  people 
who  are  so  busy  helping  others  that 
they  have  little  time  or  interest  in 
making  themselves  known.  Although 
their  work  is  as  wide  as  the  world, 
they  are  united  in  the  common  task 
of  bringing  the  unbounded  blessings 
of  literacy  and  literature  to  the  700 
million  who  cannot  read  or  write  in 
any  language. 

The  Committee  on  World  Liter- 
acy and  Christian  Literature  (known 
as  Lit-Lit)  is  a  fellowship  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  want  to  ex- 
press Christian  concern  and  good 
will  for  their  fellow  men  in  definite 


and  effective  ways.  At  work  in 
more  than  fifty  countries  the  Com- 
mittee helps  people  learn  how  to 
read  and  then  provides  them  with 
the  necessary  follow-up  reading 
materials. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
the  picture  is  the  same.  Poverty, 
disease,  illiteracy,  undernourish- 
ment and  degradation  stalk  the  foot- 
steps of  those  whose  lives  are  little 
else  but  endless  and  unrewarding 
drudgery.  While  it  takes  the  com- 
bined resources  and  leadership  of 
many  kinds  of  agencies  to  tackle 
these  multitudinous  problems,  liter- 
acy often  proves  to  be  the  key  to 
finding  a  solution.  It  opens  the  way 
to  a  new  knowledge  of  health,  sani- 
tation, nutrition,  agriculture  and  the 
many  other  aspects  of  living  which 
are  so  much  a  part  of  man's  dignity 
and  sense  of  well-being.  The 
scope   of   Christian   literature   is   as 
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wide  as  the  life  of  man.  It  must 
speak  to  the  needs  of  people  for  it 
is  no  use  teaching  a  man  to  read 
and  write  unless  you  can  convince 
him  it  will  help  him  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  daily  life. 

IN  dim-lit  cluttered  bookstalls  all 
over  the  world,  you  can  buy  the 
collected  writings  of  Marx,  Engels, 
Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  for 
as  little  as  twenty-five  cents  a  vol- 
ume. By  diligent  searching  in  the 
same  and  nearby  stores  you  may 
find  the  works  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Roosevelt,  and  Eisenhower.  But  all 
too  often  one  looks  in  vain  for  Chris- 
tian books.  In  a  world  of  misery, 
poverty  and  social  chaos  we  can 
readily  see  which  books  will  be 
purchased  by  hungry,  desperate 
men  looking  for  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them  on  every 
side. 

Never  in  the  history  of  civilization 
has  the  written  word  been  so  in- 
dispensable as  it  is  today — nor  the 
need  for  Christian  writing  so  limit- 
less. But  the  growing  call  for  good 
writers  is  accompanied  by  a  growing 
responsibility.  More  is  expected  of  a 
writer  today  than  ever  before.  Par- 
ticularly if  he  is  to  compete  with  the 
crisp,  clear,  fast-moving  literature  of 
the  Communists. 

Against  this  background  and  need 
one  of  the  most  promising  phases 
of  Lit-Lit's  work  is  the  developing 
of  indigenous  writers.  The  Com- 
mittee on  World  Literacy  and  Chris- 
tian Literature  has  sponsored  work- 
shops in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Thai- 
land, Korea,  Egypt,  India  and  Pak- 
istan.   Potential   writers    are    sought 


out,  encouraged  and  trained  to  write. 
Delegates  quickly  learn  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  know  the  people  for 
whom  they  write.  As  a  result,  from 
these  workshops  flows  a  steady 
stream  of  Christian  literature  on  a 
variety  of  subjects. 

A  striking  example  of  this  facet 
of  the  Lit-Lit  program  takes  place 
in  a  country  like  Korea  where  Amer- 
ican troops  face  Communist  forces 
across  a  long  boundary  line  and 
where  each  group  is  continuously 
engaged  in  uneasily  watching  the 
other.  Here  in  a  land  which  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  has  known  nothing 
but  chaos  and  upheaval  another 
battle  is  being  waged.  While 
soldiers  stand  guard  at  the  border, 
the  Communist  presses  never  cease 
rolling.  Nor  are  the  Christian  forces 
idle.  For  Cynn  Young  Ahn,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Christian  Literacy 
Association  has  been  busy  publishing 
twenty-five  popular  "little  books" 
averaging   about   sixty   pages    each. 

Ewing  and  Phillip  Gray  take  a  break 
while  coloring  the  Hindi  language  lit- 
eracy chart  to  chat  with  interested  by- 
standers. Scene  is  in  Marehra,  North 
India. 


Wives  of  Congolese  soldiers  stationed  at  the  Army  base  in  Leopoldville 
asked  the  Protestant  Chaplain's  wife  to  give  them  the  same  opportunity 
which  their  husbands  had — a  chance  to  read  and  to  write.  Here  the  eager 
young  wives  are  being  taught  by  the  chaplain's  wife. 


An  outgrowth  of  a  writers'  workshop, 
this  series  of  books  known  as  the 
Korean  Modern  Reader's  Library 
caters  to  the  common  man.  Interest- 
ing titles,  attractive  pictures  and  in- 
expensive format  make  these  paper- 
backs popular  with  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  boy  on  the  farm,  the 
woman  in  the  home,  the  worker  in 
the  factory  and  the  clerk  in  the 
office. 

SEVERAL  hundred  miles  from 
Seoul  another  man  works 
quietly.  He,  too,  is  helping  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  illiteracy.  When 
Yung  Taik  Choie  was  sent  to  the 
Taekyo  Methodist  Church,  he  soon 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  build 


up  his  parish  was  to  meet  the  needs 
of  his  people.  His  was  a  motley  con- 
gregation .  .  .  orphaned  children, 
women  with  no  husbands,  families 
separated  by  the  39th  parallel  and 
jobless  young  men  just  back  from 
army  duty.  What  kind  of  a  program 
could  best  meet  their  needs?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  traditional  one.  But 
Mr.  Choie  was  undaunted.  For  he 
was  a  man  with  a  dream  and  a  man 
with  a  purpose. 

He  lost  no  time  in  getting  the 
leaders  of  his  people  together.  He 
told  them  about  his  dream.  They 
listened  and  they  believed — so  much 
so — that  they  gave  him  a  mountain 
and  a  valley  and  enough  rice  land 
to   support  ten   people.    Not  to   be 
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outdone,  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Association  cooperated  by  build- 
a   dam   across  the  valley. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mr. 
Choie  to  launch  his  program  he 
looked  around  for  the  one  thing 
that  would  help  his  people  most. 
They  were  poor  and  they  needed 
everything.  Believing  that  every  citi- 
zen who  cannot  read  or  write  is  a 
blot  on  the  man  who  can,  he  began 
his  work  by  organizing  a  literacy 
class.  Two  young  men  of  the  village 
volunteered  to  help.  They  agreed  to 
teach  without  salary.  Since  both  of 
them  had  only  a  high  school  edu- 
cation it  was  a  completely  new 
experience.  But  once  again  determi- 
nation and  grit  triumphed  over 
difficulties.  They  succeeded  in 
developing  teaching  techniques.  And 
it  was  no  time  at  all  before  men  and 
women  were  able  to  read. 

Working  long  hours  in  the  field 
each  day  and  studying  by  candle- 
light in  the  evenings  was  not  easy. 
But  these  village  people  were  used 
to  making  sacrifices.  Ten  months 
later  all  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
class  had  jumped  the  literacy  hurdle. 
They  had  learned  to  recognize  the 
word  signs  on  the  chart,  they  had 
mastered  the  primer  and  they  had 
studied  the  six  booklets  on  the  Life 
of  Christ.  Some  of  the  quicker  ones 
had  even  managed  to  read  the  first 
five  paperbacks  of  the  Korean  series. 

It  was  a  proud  Commencement 
moment  when  each  man  and  woman 
stepped  forward  to  receive  his  cer- 
tificate of  literacy.  Relatives  and 
friends  alternately  clapped  and 
listened  as  each  man  and  woman 
read  aloud. 


Philip  Tsang,  staff  artist,  with  poster 
which  he  prepared  to  be  used  at  the 
Evanston  Conference  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Now  a  few  years  later  So-Mang 
Won  (Hope  Garden),  as  the  project 
is  called,  boasts  a  permanent  build- 
ing made  of  rocks  and  mud.  The 
program  has  been  enlarged  to  care 
for  rural  reconstruction  work,  a  4H 
Club  has  been  organized  and  mem- 
bers are  learning  the  latest  agricul- 
tural methods  as  they  care  for  rab- 
bits, pigs,  pigeons,  and  potatoes. 

Little  by  little  (or  chokum-sik, 
chokum-sik  as  the  Koreans  say)  the 
total  number  of  men  and  women 
who  can  read  and  write  increases. 
But  so  does  the  number  who  cannot, 
because  litreacy  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  rapid  population  growth. 
In  the  midst  of  these  facts  and  fig- 
ures, it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  number  of  national  workers  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  teaching 
illiterates  to  read  continues  to  grow. 
Without  the  help  of  these  devoted 
people,  Lit-Lit's  worldwide  program 
of  teaching  men  and  women  to  read 
and  write   could   not   go   forward. 
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GREAT  BOOK  BUT  UNREAD 

FEW  would  dispute  the  greatness  of  the  Rockies  or  the  majesty 
of  the  Matterhorn.  They  stand  out  in  boldness  of  form  and  beauty 
of  line,  commanding  the  horizon.  They  speak  to  us  of  strength, 
aspiration  and  the  eternal  God.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Bible  when 
we  really  come  to  know  it. 

The  place  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  lives  is  greater  than  we  realize, 
until  we  stop  to  consider  the  matter.  We  are  baptized,  married,  and 
buried  with  rituals  that  contain  its  phrases.  We  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  Bible  as  we  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  sing  the 
hymns  of  faith,  and  participate  in  the  services  of  the  church.  We 
are  confronted  by  its  teachings  as  we  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
lesson  each  Sunday  and  follow  the  studies  of  the  church  school. 

All  of  the  above  are  related  directly  to  experiences  in  connection 
with  the  church  itself.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  Our 
culture  is  permeated  with  the  Bible.  It  under  girds  the  laws  of  the 
land,  accents  the  literature  we  have  inherited  and  produce,  and  in- 
filtrates the  mores  of  our  society.  The  art  we  see  and  the  music  we 
hear  frequently  present  the  themes  of  the  Scriptures,  Fraternal 
groups,  foundations  for  study  and  research,  and  education  itself,  if 
they  are  serious  and  significant,  often  reflect  biblical  ideals  and  values. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  statement  that,  year  by 
year,  the  Bible  is  a  best  seller,  that  we  take  it  for  granted. 

It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  we  are  faced  with  a  paradox. 
In  spite  of  the  centrality  of  the  Bible  in  our  religious  life  and  in 
our  culture,  there  are  many — far  too  many — who  read  it  very  little, 
perhaps  not  at  all.  In  open  debate,  they  would  come  to  its  support, 
claim  their  devotion  to  it,  and  look  with  question  upon  anyone  who 
sought  to  minimize  its  significance.  But  they  do  not  read  the  Bible 
regularly.  Why?  Some  feel  they  can  get  along  in  a  good  enough  way 
without  reading  it.  Some  claim  that  the  demands  upon  their  time 
are  so  great,  they  cannot  find  time  to  read  anything,  much  less  the 
Bible.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  the  Scriptures  are  not  read  is 
that  many  people  do  not  know  how  to  read  them. 

That's  the  reason  for  these  studies  on  the  Bible — to  help  you  know 
how  to  read  it. 
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By  Charles  M.  Laymon 

The  Greatest  Book 


YOU  cannot  just  open  the  Bible  and  begin  to  read  without  some 
understanding  of  its  contents  and  nature,  as  you  would  do  with 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  a  cookbook.  Some  background  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  if  its  meaning  is  to  come  home  to  us,  bright  and 
clear.  There  are  facts  to  be  known,  insights  to  be  gained,  and  atti- 
tudes to  be  faced  before  the  Bible  can  be  read  with  interest  and 
enlightenment. 

Modern  Man  Meets  Ancient  Book 

In  reading  the  Bible,  modern  man  meets  an  ancient  book,  and 
this  provides  a  hurdle  that  must  be  faced  at  the  outset.  The  earliest 
written  material  probably  dates  as  far  back  as  around  1200-1100 
B.C.  and  the  latest  no  more  recent  than  about  A.D.  150.  But  the  story 
it  tells  includes  numerous  events  that  extend  back  a  number  of  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  first  date  mentioned. 

When  modern  man  attempts  to  read  such  an  ancient  book,  he 
immediately  must  adjust  his  sights  to  a  world  view  and  an  outlook 
that  is  vastly  different  from  his  own.  Take  biblical  cosmography  for 
instance.  We  glibly  talk  of  such  matters  as  outer  space,  light  years, 
and  of  orbiting  the  pear-shaped  earth  and  the  moon.  Weightlessness, 
gravitation  in  reverse  and  unbelievably  frigid  temperature  are  facts 
of  life  that  every  school  boy  knows. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  biblical  man  conceived  of  an  earth  that 
was  flat  and  had  four  corners  (Rev.  7:1).  Pillars  supported  it  (1  Sam. 
2:8)  and  the  heavens  also  (Job  26:11).  Waters  were  to  be  found 
both  above  the  earth  and  below  it  (Gen.  1:7).  Floods  were  caused  by 
the  fact  that  these  waters  surged  up  from  beneath  the  earth  and 
descended  from  above  through  the  windows  of  heaven  (Gen.  7:11). 
The  sun  and  stars  had  to  be  daily  set  in  place,  as  well  as  guided 
across  the  heavens,  perhaps  by  angels  (Ps.  19:4,  6).  And  where  was 
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God?  He  sat  above  a  curtain  called  the  firmament,  that  stretched 
across  the  heavens.  Here  also  were  chambers  of  wind,  snow,  and 
hail  (Job  38:22). 

We  might  refer  to  all  of  this  as  the  scientific  outlook  of  the  day. 
Actually  it  was  pre-scientific,  since  the  scientific  method  as  we  know 
it  had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  But  this  fact  did  not  keep 
biblical  man  from  being  drawn  toward  God  by  what  he  saw  in 
nature.  We  may  even  marvel  at  his  view  of  the  majesty  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  the  face  of  such  a  limited  understanding  of  the  universe. 
We  know  so  much  more  than  early  man  when  it  comes  to  the  magni- 
tude of  it  all,  that  our  conception  of  God  should  be  even  greater,  not 
less,  than  his.  It  takes  a  more  powerful  Being  to  call  into  existence 
and  to  administer  the  natural  world  as  we  understand  it,  than  it  did 
in  terms  of  the  ideals  and  outlook  of  Bible  times. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  point  we  were  making  in  regard  to  the 
problem  of  modern  man  as  he  reads  an  ancient  book.  To  accept  the 
differences  in  outlook  here  goes  far  toward  explaining  some  of  the 
difficult  allusions  in  the  Bible.  We  can  see  what  the  authors  had  in 
mind  when  they  referred  to  Joshua  and  the  sun  that  stood  still  (Josh. 
10:12),  and  to  the  seer  of  Revelation  who  went  up  through  a  door 
in  the  heavens  to  enter  the  throne  room  of  God   (Rev.  4:1). 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  differences  in  customs  between  our- 
selves and  persons  in  the  Bible.  Some  of  these  involve  such  matters 
as  polygamy,  child  sacrifice,  women's  cutting  their  hair,  and  the 
eating  of  meat  that  had  been  offered  to  an  idol.  We  must  interpret 
these  references  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  first  wrote  and  read 
them. 

A  Book  of  Changing  Culture 

We  have  just  referred  to  the  need  to  approach  the  Bible  as  an 
ancient  book,  as  we  assess  its  world  view  and  local  customs.  Under- 
standings in  such  areas  change  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries. 
And  within  the  time-span  of  the  biblical  account  itself  this  changing 
scene  can  be  followed — and  must  be — if  we  are  to  read  it  aright. 

In  the  beginning  we  see  the  Hebrews  as  a  people  of  flocks  and 
herds,  living  a  nomadic  life,  dwelling  in  tents.  Even  their  worship- 
setting  during  the  wilderness  wanderings  was  a  mobile  tabernacle 
that  could  be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place  as  necessity  dictated. 
During  the  period  of  the  Judges  they  began  to  live  in  a  more  stable 
environment  as  they  took  up  agricultural  pursuits.   With  continued 
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economic  and  political  growth,  the  Hebrews  set  up  a  monarchy  under 
Saul,  with  communities,  towns,  and  cities  coming  into  prominence. 
Later  they  were  to  experience  both  prosperity  and  deprivation  as  a 
nation,  even  tasting  the  bitter  fruit  of  defeat  and  subjugation  under 
foreign  powers  such  as  Assyria,  Babylon,  Syria  and  Rome. 

All  of  these  developments  brought  cultural  changes  that,  in  turn, 
resulted  in  new  religious  outlooks  and  problems.  Such  questions  as 
the  identity  of  the  people  of  God,  Jehovah's  authority  over  other 
nations,  the  place  of  political  alliances,  the  righteous  reign  of  God 
as  he  moved  within  history,  the  place  of  suffering,  the  significance 
of  a  loyal  remnant  that  would  hold  fast  to  the  Faith,  the  nature  of 
true  worship,  the  ethical  demands  of  Jehovah,  and  the  significance  of 
salvation  in  Christ — such  questions  as  these  came  into  prominence  in 
the  light  of  the  nation's  growth  and  change.  The  religion  of  God's 
people  that  was  rooted  in  the  character  of  God,  was  expressed  in 
the  midst  of  a  variety  of  situations,  as  God  revealed  himself  to  the 
nation. 

A  Book  of  Literary  Variety 

We  have  been  considering  some  of  the  background  facts  concern- 
ing the  Bible  that  must  be  known  if  it  is  to  be  interpreted  correctly, 
and  awaken  interest  for  today's  readers.  There  are  more  still  to  be 
included.  For  instance,  the  various  literary  types  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains must  be  taken  into  account.  In  ordinary  procedures  we  do  not 
read  poetry  in  the  same  manner  that  we  read  prose,  nor  history  as  we 
read  legal  documents.  Neither  should  we  do  so  when  it  comes  to 
the  varied  literary  forms  in  the  Bible. 

We  have  narrative  (including  saga  and  legend),  history,  legal 
codes,  prophecy,  drama,  poetry,  wisdom,  gospels,  epistles,  homily, 
and  apocalypse.  Not  to  take  into  account  the  form  we  are  reading 
at  any  given  time  is  to  invite  gross  misunderstanding.  We  may  be 
as  far  off  as  if  we  were  to  read  "Humpty  Dumpty"  as  a  valid  historical 
account,  or  Newton's  Law  as  a  poetical  statement. 

A  Translated  Book 

Yet  another  fact  that  makes  a  difference  in  Bible  reading  is  that 
this  is  a  translated  book.  Quite  generally  we  say  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  written  in  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  It 
has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  gospels  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation  were  originally  written  in  Aramaic  but  this  idea  has  not 
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met  with  wide  acceptance  by  scholars.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  now  recognized  as  a  kind  of  popular  vernacular  of  the  market 
place  rather  than  classical  Greek.  It  is  called  Koine. 

Of  course,  the  story  of  Bible  translations  is  not  only  an  account  of 
language  and  languages;  it  is  also  a  record  of  how  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  within  the  church  to  place  the  Scriptures  within  reach  of  the 
people  themselves.  It  was  sometimes  achieved  against  the  opposition 
of  the  religious  hierarchy,  and  at  the  cost  of  life  itself. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  because  the  Bible  is  a  translated 
book,  there  is  constantly  before  us  the  responsibility  and  the  exciting 
possibility  of  gaining  new  insights  into  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 
New  archeological  discoveries,  the  finding  of  new  manuscripts  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  new  language  studies  make  this  an  indispensable 
project  for  those  specially  prepared  in  these  areas. 

The  Historical  Approach  to  the  Bible 

Multiple  authorship  of  the  Scriptures  is  still  a  further  fact  to  be 
considered  in  reading  the  Bible  correctly,  and  with  understanding 
and  interest.  The  conclusions  of  an  earlier  day  that  Moses  himself 
wrote  the  Pentateuch  (the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament), 
that  David  wrote  all  the  Psalms,  that  Solomon  wrote  every  line  in 
Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  that  the  John  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  John  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  the  same,  and  that  Paul  also 
wrote  Hebrews — these  conclusions  are  no  longer  universally  held. 

Authorship  is  a  fascinating  study  involving  many  historical,  literary, 
and  philosophical  concerns.  In  all  of  this  research  we  have  discovered 
that  the  value  of  a  biblical  writing  does  not  depend  finally  upon  the 
known  identity  of  the  author.  God  has  used  more  men  of  dedication 
and  insight  in  the  writing  of  the  Bible  than  was  once  realized.  And 
each  new  discovery  along  this  line  means  not  one  less  significant  book, 
but  one  more  inspired  author. 

A  consideration  of  such  background  data  as  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing thus  far  in  interpreting  the  Bible  constitutes  the  historical 
approach  to  the  Scriptures.  It  leads  us  to  ask  concerning  a  biblical 
passage  or  writing  such  questions  as:  Who  wrote  it?  When  was  it 
written?  To  whom  was  it  written?  Why  was  it  written?  What  did  it 
say  to  its  first  readers?  And  then  we  are  ready  to  inquire,  What  does 
it  say  to  us  today? 

As  we  discover  the  answers  to  these  questions,  we  no  doubt  come 
nearer  to  the  message  of  the  Bible. 
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A  Book  of  Religion 

In  all  of  this,  one  fact  becomes  increasingly  clear.  The  Bible  is 
primarily  a  book  of  religion.  Its  history  has  to  do  with  the  mighty 
acts  of  God  in  time,  as  well  as  with  the  response  of  man  to  the  Eternal, 
and  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  Its  cultural  variety  is  of  great 
significance  sociologically,  but  it  is  interested  finally  with  what  hap- 
pens in  the  lives  of  persons  as  they  are  confronted  by  God,  and  live 
in  a  divine  fellowship  on  earth  as  his  people.  Its  political  story  is  more 
concerned  with  the  rule  of  God  than  with  the  rule  of  man. 

We  may  rightly  refer  to  the  Bible  as  inspired,  as  the  Word  of  God. 
This  does  not  mean  that  God  dictated  it  literally;  it  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  he  inspired  its  writers  as  they  responded  to  his  leading  and 
wrote  for  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  communities. 

Biblical  authors  probably  did  not  realize  that  they  were  writing 
scripture  that  the  centuries  would  read.  They  were  under  a  divine 
urgency  as  they  wrote,  under  a  compulsion  from  God  himself  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  day  in  which  they  lived.  And  because  they  were 
true  to  their  calling,  God  spoke  through  them — and  beyond  them — to 
the  fulfillment  of  his  purpose  among  men. 

In  the  Bible  God  comes  to  man  with  a  finality  that  faces  him  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a  decision.  He  must  decide  as  to  whether 
he  will  live  within  the  will  of  God,  or  whether  he  will  live  as  one 
who  belongs  only  to  himself.  And  the  decision  is  ultimately  up  to  him. 


QUOTES  ON  THE  BIBLE 

The  Bible  is  the  most  instructive  history  that  men  possess.  It  came 
fresh  from  the  foundation  of  eternal  truth,  and  a  divine  hand  has 
preserved  its  purity  through  all  the  ages.— Ellen  G.  White. 

The  real  influence  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  measured.  It  is  reckoned 
only  in  terms  of  hearts  that  have  been  lifted  up,  decisions  that  have 
been  changed,  and  men  and  women  who,  in  response  to  its  impervious 
demands,  have  done  justice  and  loved  kindness  and  walked  humbly 
with  God. — J.  Carter  Swaim. 

Someone  has  described  the  Bible  as  "a  letter  from  God  to  man- 
kind,"  addressed   "to   whom   it   may  concern." — Wm.    T.    McElroy. 

Read  the  Bible,  not  as  a  newspaper  but  as  a  letter  from  home. — 
F.  B.  Meyer. 
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A  man,  a  girl,  and  a  1911  Maxwell 


^ametkinty  Old 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


THE  lawyer  droned  on  with  her 
Great-Uncle  Andrew's  will:  ".  .  . 
the  bulk  of  my  estate  to  be  given 
to  my  favorite  charity,  'The  Society 
for  Needy  Seamen.'  And  to  my 
favorite  niece  Betty  Walsh  ..."  The 
pince-nez  glasses  were  raised  to 
Betty  as  he  hesitated. 

She  smiled  at  him  with  all  the 
radiance  of  her  auburn-haired 
charm.  Her  father,  John  Dudley 
Walsh,  recently  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pulled  at  his  white 
toothbrush  mustache  in  annoyance. 

The  lawyer  resumed:  "To  my 
favorite  niece  Betty  Walsh  I  be- 
queath a  beloved  possession  in 
which  she  showed  much  interest. 
Knowing  she  will  value  it  and  con- 


sider it  priceless,  as  I  have.  My 
Maxwell  sedan,  1911  model." 

"1911  model!"  Captain  John  Dud- 
ley Walsh,  Ret.,  jumped  up.  "Is  this 
a  joke?  He  considered  it  priceless! 
Worthless  would  be  a  lot  closer!" 

"Dad,  please!"  Betty  stood  and 
pleaded  with  her  father.  "I  did  see 
it  in  the  shed  one  day  when  I 
was  visiting  Great-Uncle."  She 
turned  to  the  lawyer.  "I  didn't  expect 
him  to  give  it  to  me.  It  was  certainly 
nice  of  him." 

"Plain  miserable  if  you  ask  me!  A 
1911  moth-eaten  wreck  of  a  car  and 
you   his   only   living   relative!"   The 
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Captain's  round  face  became  a  dull 
red.  "Let  the  blasted  sailors  take  it 
along  with   everything   else." 

"Father!"  Betty  reproved  him.  "I 
wouldn't  dream  of  such  a  thing. 
Uncle  Andrew  meant  well  and  I 
intend  to  accept  his  gift." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
you  think  you're  going  to  do  with 
it?"  her  father  demanded.  "The  only 
parking  space  we  have  is  the  alley 
and  that  isn't  wide  enough  for  a 
baby  carriage!" 

"I'll  think  of  something,"  she 
promised,  posing  a  finger  on  her 
dimpled  chin. 

The  lawyer  gave  a  diplomatic 
cough.  "Maybe  I  can  help."  He 
picked  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  from 
his  desk.  "I  have  a  letter  here  from 
a  Jack  Dalton  who  operates  a  garage 
in  the  village  where  your  Uncle  re- 
sided. He  is  interested  in  the  car 
and  would  like  to  make  an  offer  for 
it  before  it  is  disposed  of  by  the 
estate." 

Captain  Walsh  glared  at  him. 
"Why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the  first 
place?"  Then  he  swung  around  to 
Betty.  "No  question  about  it,  let 
the  idiot  have  the  wreck.  And  don't 
wait,  he  might  come  back  to  his 
senses.  Better  take  the  early  train 
down  tomorrow  and  close  the  deal." 

THE  following  morning  Betty 
found  herself  entering  a  small 
stucco ,.  building  with  a  neon  sign 
proclaiming  it  to  be  "Dalton's 
Garage"  in  large  letters.  The  "D" 
in  the  sign  was  permanently  dark 
and  the  "a"  flickered  ominously. 

Inside  she  saw  a  stalwart-looking 
young  man   in  mechanic's   overalls 


bending  over  the  engine  of  a  sports 
car.  He  looked  up,  a  friendly  grin 
on  his  face,  and  said:  "Hi!  What's 
your  trouble?" 

"No  trouble,"  Betty  smiled,  "just 
as  long   as  you  are  Jack   Dalton." 

"That's  me."  He  came  toward  her, 
rubbing  his  hands  clean  of  grease 
on  a  cloth. 

She  glanced  around  at  the  tool- 
cluttered  benches,  the  grease-laden 
floor  and  the  racks  of  used  parts 
along  the  wall.  "You're  the  owner?" 
she  asked. 

He  seemed  pleased.  "You  bet. 
Maybe  not  so  spick-and-span  but 
everything's  arranged  to  make  the 
work  easy.  I've  got  a  systemless 
system." 

She  laughed  and  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  her  eyes.  "I  envy  you. 
I'm  a  filing  clerk  in  an  insurance 
company.  There  are  twenty-eight 
people  in  the  same  room  with  me. 
And  everything  is  so  tidy  I  could 
scream." 

Jack  Dalton  had  an  easy  grin.  He 
said:  "Any  time  you  get  the  urge 
really  bad,  come  in  here  and  scream 
your  head  off.  I've  got  some 
customers  who  do  it  all  the  time." 

"Sounds  like  fun!"  she  said.  "But 
to  business.  I'm  here  to  see  you 
about  the  1911  Maxwell  sedan  my 
Uncle  Andrew  left  me." 

The  young  man  whistled.  "You're 
not  only  pretty,  you're  lucky.  Of 
course  you're  going  to  restore  it." 

"Restore  it?"  Betty  gave  a  becom- 
ing frown  of  bewilderment. 

Jack  was  all  enthusiasm.,  "Sure. 
Put  it  back  in  like-new  condition. 
The  1911  moclel  is  a  honey,  a  col- 
lector's item.  I  can  get  it  back  in 
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shape  even  if  your  uncle  did  let  his 
hens  roost  in  it." 

"Uncle  was  a  little  careless  near 
the  end  of  life,"  Betty  admitted, 
somewhat  puzzled  at  the  trend  of 
the  conversation.  "But  you  still  do 
want  to  buy  it,  don't  you?" 

"I  didn't  say  that,"  Jack  Dalton 
sighed.  "Don't  see  how  I  could 
manage  it  right  now.  But  I'd  sure 
appreciate  having  the  job  of  restor- 
ing it.  I  could  do  it  for  about  eight 
hundred  dollars." 

"Eight  hundred  dollars!"  Betty 
said,  dismayed. 

"It  would  be  an  investment,"  Jack 
urged.  "When  it's  finished,  you 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  getting 
three  or  four  thousand  for  it  from 
a  real  collector.  But  the  way  it  is 
now  it's  just  another  wreck." 

"I  see,"  she  glanced  down,  "I 
like  the  idea — but  I'm  afraid  it's 
more  than  I  can  afford." 

"Bad  luck,"  his  tone  was  subdued. 

Betty  raised  her  eyes  hopefully  to 
his:  "Would  a  couple  of  hundred 
help?" 

The  shadows  left  Jack's  face.  "I've 
just  had  a  minor  brain  wave.  How 
about  this?  I've  nearly  all  the  parts 
and  materials  we  need  right  here  in 
the  garage.  The  big  item  will  be 
labor.  Suppose  I  supply  that  in 
exchange  for  a  third  interest." 

Without  hesitating  she  held  out 
her  hand.  "Agreed,  partner!" 

Jack's  happy  grin  was  cinema- 
scope wide.  "I'll  have  it  towed  here 
and  start  on  her  right  away.  And 
you'll  come  by  to  check  on  it  as  we 
get  going."^ 

"Wouldn't  miss  it!"  Betty  prom- 
ised gaily. 


Her  father  was  in  such  a  rage  his 
ulcers  kicked  up  and  he  couldn't 
eat  any  solids  for  a  couple  of  days 
after  he  heard  the  news.  But  she 
calmed  him  with  wild  promises  of 
the  profits  they  could  expect.  In 
the  end,  he  became  quite  interested. 

BETTY  enjoyed  the  visits  to  the 
garage.  The  Maxwell  took  on 
lines  and  color  under  Jack  Dalton's 
understanding  touch.  He  was  bring- 
ing a  second  youth  to  the  battered 
old  dowager  of  a  car.  They  cele- 
brated the  first  time  they  got  the 
motor  actually  to  run  by  going  to  a 
big  roadside  restaurant  for  dinner. 
It  was  that  afternoon  that  Betty  first 
realized  she  not  only  loved  the  old 
Maxwell  but  also  the  young  Jack. 
And  while  she  had  no  doubts  about 
Jack's  affection  for  the  car  she 
crossed  her  fingers  for  luck  when- 
ever she  considered  how  he  felt 
about  her. 

Her  heart  gave  a  quick  leap  one 
April  afternoon  when  he  stopped 
working  on  one  of  the  rear  brake 
linings  to  come  over  and  grasp  her 
affectionately  by  the  arms. 

"Betty,"  his  eyes  were  shining, 
"I've  something  important  to  say  to 
you." 

"Uh-huh,"  she  barely  whispered, 
her  young  face  upturned.  She'd 
waited  so  long  for  this  moment. 

"I've  been  going  to  say  it  for  some 
time,"  he  hesitated,  "but  I  had  to 
be  sure." 

"Go  on — partner,"  she  lingered 
fondly  on  the  last  word. 

A  broad  smile  crossed  his  face. 
"Next  week  the  car  will  be  ready  for 
her  first  road  test." 
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Betty  was  suddenly  dismal.  "Oh. 
Is  that  all?" 

"All?"  He  stared  at  her.  "Isn't  that 
what  we've  been  working  for?" 

She  managed  a  faint  smile.  "Well, 
yes,  I  guess  it  is." 

When  she  arrived  home  that  eve- 
ning a  new  problem  waited  for  her. 
Her  father  announced  happily: 
"Cornelius  Dexter  was  here  today!" 

"Cornelius  Dexter?"  Betty  re- 
peated, the  name  meaning  nothing 
to  her. 

"Dexter!  Dexter!  The  fellow  who 
collects  all  the  old  cars."  The  Cap- 
tain's face  grew  redder  than  usual. 
"You  must  have  read  about  him." 

"No,  I  guess  I  haven't."  Betty 
had  an  unpleasant  feeling  that  all 
this  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Maxwell. 

"Well,  it's  good  news!"  Her  father 
tugged  at  his  mustache  with  glee. 
"He's  going  to  buy  the  car.  Saw  it 
in  the  garage  where  Dalton  is  work- 
ing on  it.  He'll  give  us  five  thousand 
even.  I  told  him  we'd  take  it." 

Betty  was  stunned  into  momen- 
tary silence.  This  wouldn't  do  at  all. 
She  really  didn't  want  to  part  with 
the  old  Maxwell.  She'd  grown  to 
like  it.  And  as  for  Jack,  the  thought 
of  missing  all  those  wonderful  after- 
noons couldn't  be  measured  in  mere 
money.  Their  project  had  brought 
fun  and  purpose  into  their  lives. 

She  said:  "You  had  no  right  to 
tell  him  I'd  sell.  You  forget  Jack  is 
my  partner  now.  I'll  have  to  get  his 
advice." 

Her  father  roared:  "All  you  did 
was  let  him  work  on  it.  You're  still 
the  owner!" 

Tears    spurted    to    Betty's    eyes: 


"We  made  an  agreement.  And  Jack 
is  my  partner  in  this.  And  he's  more 
than  that,  he's  a  nice,  decent  boy! 
And  I — ."  Then  not  able  to  finish, 
she  ran  from  the  room. 

NEXT  day  she  made  a  special  trip 
down  to  see  Jack.  She  found 
him  in  front  of  the  garage  working 
on  the  Maxwell.  The  old  car  looked 
regal  and  shining.  As  if  it  had  just 
chugged  out  of  some  ancient  tin- 
type. 

Jack  touched  a  newly  painted  red 
fender  with  its  resplendent  yellow 
stripping  and,  gazing  at  the  1911 
sensation,  said  fondly:  "A  real  doll, 
isn't  she?" 

Betty  sighed.  "A  doll!"  And  then 
she  broke  the  news:  "Did  you  know 
Cornelius  Dexter  wants  to  buy  her?" 

Jack's  mouth  dropped  open.  "Dex- 
ter! That  crook!  So  that's  why  he 
came  down  here!"  He  relaxed  and 
grinned  at  Betty:  "I'd  like  to  have 
seen  his  face  when  you  told  him 
no. 

"Well — "  she  was  so  forlornly  at- 
tractive in  her  smart  green  suit. 
"Father  practically  told  him  yes. 
Dexter  offered  five  thousand." 

Jack  groaned.  "He  really  wants  it, 
doesn't  he?"  Then  he  hurried  on: 
"But  I'll  bet  he  didn't  say  why?  I 
was  saving  it  for  a  surprise.  But 
you  may  as  well  know  now.  Con- 
solidated Motors  are  having  their 
fiftieth  anniversary  year.  I  wrote 
them  about  the  old  girl  and  their 
advertising  manager  came  down  to 
see  her.  They've  made  us  a  deal  to 
exhibit  her  all  over  the  country.  We 
can  earn  more  cash  than  Dexter's 
offered  and  still  own  the  old  beauty! 
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That's  why  he's  so  anxious.  He's 
heard  about  the  stunt." 

"You  really  have  it  all  set?"  Betty 
couldn't  hide  her  excitement. 

"Ready  for  your  signature.  Don't 
let  Dexter  rob  us  of  all  the  fun  and 
profit  after  the  way  we've  worked!" 
He  was  pleading.  "We'll  travel  all 
over  the  place,  live  in  the  best  hotels 
and  get  paid  for  it." 

She  was  suddenly  forlorn  again. 
"It  sounds  grand,"  she  admitted, 
looking  at  the  Maxwell  with  a  sad 
smile,  "but  even  though  we're  part- 
ners I  don't  see  how  I'll  be  able  to 
share  the  fun.  It  wouldn't  seem  right 
for  us  to  go  on  all  those  trips  to- 


gether. I  know  Father  wouldn't  agree 
to  it  all." 

"Betty!"  Jack  touched  his  temple 
dispairingly.  "Something  I  forgot  to 
mention!"  And  without  warning  he 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

"Now  wait  a  minute!"  She  pushed 
him  back,  her  voice  quivering  but 
still  barely  under  control:  "I  sup- 
pose this  time  you  want  to  let  me 
know  how  many  miles  the  Maxwell 
gives  to  the  gallon." 

"No!"  He  shook  his  head. 

"No?"  She  eyed  him  with  dubious 
hope. 

"No.  I've  been  so  busy  getting 
this  sweet  little  old  jalopy  ready  for 
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the  road  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I 
love  you." 

"And  I  was  afraid  it  was  just 
the  car!"  She  told  him,  laying  her 
head  against  his  grease-smudged 
jacket. 

Jack  kissed  the  auburn  curls.  Then 
grinned  at  the  Maxwell,  parked  by 
them  in  frozen,  outraged  jealousy. 
"We'll  take  the  old  girl  along  on 
our  honeymoon." 

Reality  intruded  on  the  blissful 
moment.  Betty  said:  "We'll  have  to 
phone  Dad."  And  a  few  minutes 
later  she  spoke  into  the  phone,  a 
broad  grease  spot  on  her  happy  face 
and  Jack's  arm  around  her.  "I've  the 
best  news,"  she  told  the  Captain, 
"Jack  and  I  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

There  was  a  sputter  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  as  her  father  said: 
"Bad  connection!  Sounded  exactly 
as  if  you  said  you  were  going  to  be 
married!" 

"We  are!"  She  touched  her  cheek 
to  Jack's.  "And  about  the  Maxwell. 
Uncle  Andrew  was  right.  She  really 
is  priceless!"  ■  ■ 


AMONG  OUR  AUTHORS 

Beginning  in  this  issue  is  a  new  series 
on  the  Bible  ( see  page  35 ) .  This  month 
the  article  is  introductory  and  therefore 
general.  Throughout  the  year,  we  will 
present  an  article  each  month  which 
will  throw  light  upon  how  we  got  our 
Bible,  its  literature,  its  message,  and 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

The  series  is  being  written  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Laymon,  widely-known 
author,  editor,  lecturer  and  educator 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Religion   at   Florida   Southern   College, 


Lakeland,  Fla.  Before  coming  to  Lake- 
land in  1960,  Dr.  Laymon  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House  as  editor  of  Adult  Publications. 
Born  in  Ohio,  Dr.  Laymon  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He 
completed  his  seminary  work  at  Boston 
University's  School  of  Theology,  where 
he  earned  both  the  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology  and  the  Doctor  of  Theology 
degrees.  He  did  graduate  work  at 
Harvard  University  and  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

He  is  the  author  of  more  than  a 
dozen  religious  books.  Among  these  is 
his  The  Message  of  the  Bible  (Abing- 
don Press,  1960.  $1.00).  We  hope  you'll 
read  and  study  this  important  series.  We 
are  grateful  to  Dr.  Laymon  for  his 
contribution  to  the  readers  of  THE 
LINK. 


THIS  MONTH'S  WINNERS 

Congratulations  to  1st  Lt.  Helen 
Butterfield,  25681  Alessandro  Blvd., 
Sunnymead,  Calif.,  an  Air  Force  nurse, 
who  sent  us,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
"Why  I  Am  a  Christian"  article  this 
month.  She  gets  first  place  prize  of 
$15.00  and  her  article  is  printed  on 
page  47. 

Second  place  and  $7.00  go  to  Warren 
E.  Bohlman,  HM-3,  USNH,  NPS  Staff, 
Portsmouth,  Va.  Third  place  to  Mrs. 
Glenn  R.  Siefker,  c/o  A2c  Glenn  R. 
Siefker,  5th  T.D.S.,  APO  132,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Sorry.  No  more  entries.  The  contest 
is  ended. 
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I  AM  a  Christian  because  the  Christian  way  is  the  only  way  truly 
to  live.  Doing  things  for  others  gives  me  a  personal  satisfaction 
which  I  never  experienced  as  a  sinner. 

I  am  an  Air  Force  nurse  and  I  count  myself  not  only  a  Christian 
but  a  missionary  for  Christ.  I  have  had  several  thrilling  experiences  in 
my  one  year  of  service  to  my  country.  Life  to  me  without  Christ  would 
be  worthless.  I  have  learned  the  Christian  truth — to  live  one  day  at 
a  time  with  no  fear  of  the  future.  Christianity  offers  a  priceless 
security,  enabling  each  individual  to  overcome  emotional  and  mental 
disorders  and  gain  peace  of  mind. 

I  have  found  out  that  Christianity  is  a  way  of  living.  Too  many 
of  us  merely  talk  about  Christianity.  We  must  gain  the  courage  to 
put  our  faith  into  practice.  I  have  discovered  that  Christianity  helps 
the  sick  recover  from  their  sufferings;  it  gives  a  meaning  to  suffering; 
it  helps  men  see  that  suffering  has  a  purpose. 

I  have  seen  prayers  answered  many  times.  During  my  hospital 
work,  I  have  often  discovered  someone  who  needed  prayer.  Then  I 
prayed  for  that  particular  person  and  I  have  seen  God  answer  my 
prayer. 

Through  Christianity  we  discover  that  love  and  patience  are  the 
keys  that  unlock  the  doors  of  the  sinner's  heart.  As  a  nurse  I  have 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  one  of  my  patients  accept  Christ  as  his  personal 
Savior.  This  wonderful  experience  has  strengthened  my  own  faith. 

As  we  do  things  for  others,  we  need  often  to  take  a  look  at  our- 
selves. What  is  our  own  relationship  with  God?  Are  we  doing  things 
for  others  just  to  gain  praise,  or  do  we  have  a  real  desire  to  help 
others? 

When  you  become  a  Christian,  you  no  doubt  will  have  trials  and 
temptations,  but  with  God's  help  you  can  conquer  every  one.  I  urge 
you  to  be  the  best  Christian  you  can  be.  Walk  by  faith  not  by  sight. 
A  Christian's  influence  is  felt  rather  than  seen. 

Life  in  Christ  is  a  life  of  restfulness,  but  also  a  life  of  challenge  and 
pressing  on.  Wherever  we  go,  Christ  promises  to  go  with  us  and 
I'm  glad  I  am  a  Christian. 

— 1st  Lt.  Helen  Butterfield 
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MOUSE 


By 

Arnold  Porter 


Speak  No  Evil 


THE  main  thing  Randolph  does 
wrong  is  talking. 

"Now,"  says  Randolph  to  a  friend 
of  his,  "Let  me  tell  you  about  Sgt. 
L.  He's  a  nut  if  I  ever  saw  one.  He 
doesn't  visit  the  club;  he  lives  there 
and  visits  the  barracks  once  in 
awhile." 

"Well,"  says  the  friend,  "If  you 
had  his  job  you  might  do  the  same 
thing." 

"No,"  says  Randolph,  "I  wouldn't. 
Did  you  know  that  three  days  after 
payday  A/lc  B.  is  absolutely  broke? 
For  27  days  he  lives  on  crumbs." 

"Perhaps  he  sends  his  money 
home?"  says  the  friend. 

"No,"  says  Randolph,  "I  don't 
think  that's  the  answer.  .  .  .  Have 
you  heard  about  Miss  J?  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  ship  her  home  before 
someone  gets  hurt." 
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"I've  heard  it,"  says  the  friend, 
"but  I  don't  believe  it." 

"You  wouldn't,"  says  Randolph. 
"Where  do  you  suppose  Nick  gets 
all  his  money  every  month?  With 
his  rank  he  doesn't  draw  that  much 
money  over  the  table." 

"Maybe,"  says  the  friend,  "he 
has  investments." 

"That's  unlikely,"  says  Randolph. 
"What's  happened  to  old  Pvt.  N.? 
He  hasn't  been  to  chapel  for  three 
months.  You  remember  he  said  he 
was  such  a  great  Baptist  but  he 
spelled  it  with  two  Id's'." 

"So  what,"  says  the  friend. 

"A  good  churchman  would  come 
to  chapel  often  and  know  how  to 
spell  his  own  church." 

"Not  necessarily." 

"Usually.  It  seems  to  me  you're 
carrying  this   idea   of  never   saying 


anything  bad  about  anyone  to 
ridiculous  lengths." 

"Well,  you're  not  doing  too  bad 
in  the  opposite  direction." 

"All  right,  then,"  says  Randolph, 
"Let  me  tell  you  about  your  old 
friend  Capt.  J.  He  was  on  the  last 
promotion  list." 

"You  mean  old  Bill  J.,  who  came 
in  the  service  two  weeks  after  I  did?" 

"That's  right." 

"I  know  him  all  right.  He  and  I 
went  through  school  together." 

"Yes,  you've  often  told  me." 

"Yes — did  I  ever  tell  you  he  barely 
got  through  school  and  that  they 
almost  eliminated  him  as  an  'atti- 
tude case'?" 

"No." 

"Well,  it's  the  truth." 

"No!"  repeated  Randolph. 

"Yes,  and  he's  only  been  overseas 
once,  to  England.  I've  been  to  Eng- 
land and  Korea  and  Greenland." 

"Is  that  right?" 

"Yes — and  he's  so  fat  he's  had  to 
take  that  hospital  diet  twice." 

"My,  my.  Perhaps  he's  had  a  dif- 
ficult job." 

"I  just  told  you  the  only  place 
he's  ever  been  is  England,  didn't  I? 
He  always  gets  the  fat-cat  assign- 
ments and  jobs." 

"What  does  he  usually  do?" 

"Nothing,  usually,  just  nothing. 
He  can  make  a  total  absence  of  ef- 
fort into  a  carefully  calculated 
achievement  leading  to  early  promo- 
tion." 

"You  think  he  was  promoted  too 
early?" 

"Randolph,"  says  the  friend, 
"Anytime  anyone  is  promoted  ahead 
of  me,  they're  promoted  too  early!" 


JANUARY 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Luke 2:40-52 

2 Luke 3:21-22 

3 Luke 4:1-13 

4 Luke 4:38-44 

5 Luke 5:1-11 

6 Luke 5:18-26 

7      Sunday      Luke 5:27-32 

8 Luke 6:12-16 

9 Luke 6:17-38 

10 Luke 7:1-10 

11 Luke 8:4-15 

12 Luke 8:41-56 

13 Luke 9:1-6 

14   .  Sunday      Luke 9:10-17 

15 Luke 9:18-27 

16 Luke 9:46-62 

17 Luke 10:5-37 

18 Luke 11:1-13 

19 Luke 12:4-7 

20 Luke 12:22-34 

21      Sunday  .   Luke 13:31-33 

22 Luke 14:1-6 

23 Luke 15:1-10 

24 Luke 15:11-32 

25 Luke 17:3-6 

26 Luke 17:11-19 

27 Luke 18:9-14 

28      Sunday      Luke 18:15-17 

29 Luke 18:18-30 

30 Luke 19:1-10 

31 Luke 21:1-4 
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By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


PRAYER  is  not  a  monologue,  but 
a  dialogue.  But  so  is  life  itself. 
People  who  only  talk  to  themselves 
are  mentally  and  morally  defective. 
When  men  cease  to  talk  and  to 
listen,  they  shrivel  up  as  personali- 
ties. 

Last  year  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful plays  on  Broadway  was  William 
Gibson's  The  Miracle  Worker,  a  play 
about  Helen  Keller,  born  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  about  her  magnificent 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan.  Anne  was  in- 
deed a  miracle  worker,  for  she 
brought  back  from  the  dead  a  child 
shut  up  in  private  darkness,  with  no 
lines  of  communication  open  to  the 
outer  world.  Helen  was  less  a  child 
than  a  little  animal.  It  was  positively 
frightening  to  witness  the  scene  in 
the  play  where  Anne  tried  to  break 
through  to  the  little  girl,  and  her 
pupil  lashed  out,  fought,  kicked, 
scratched  and  bit  in  her  blind  in- 
comprehension, until  at  last  she  real- 
ized that  Miss  Sullivan  was  offering 
her  words  with  which  to  escape  from 
the  narrow  cell  of  her  private  world. 
When  she  accepted  the  one  word, 
"water,"  it  became  indeed  the 
"water  of  life"  to  her. 

And   are  we  not   all   subhuman, 


mere  animals,  until  we  are  addressed 
from  beyond?  Our  very  personality 
is  evoked,  nourished,  one  might  al- 
most say  created,  by  words.  All  our 
humanity  is  locked  up  in  us  until 
someone  speaks — a  friend,  a  teacher, 
a  lover. 

What  is  the  Bible  about,  from 
cover  to  cover?  Is  it  not  suffused 
throughout  with  the  conviction  that 
real  life  is  a  dialogue  with  God? 
"And  God  said  .  .  .  and  man  said." 
Is  not  this  the  theme  of  a  hundred 
biographies,  from  Abraham  to 
Malachi? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  in  the 
Bible:  those  who  talk  only  to  them- 
selves, and  those  who  are  taking 
part  in  the  Great  Conversation. 
Those  who  indulge  in  monologue 
the  Bible  bluntly  calls  "fools."  "The 
fool  says  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God";  the  rich  fool  said  "within 
himself,  Soul,  you  have  ample  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years;  take  your 
ease,  eat,  drink,  be  merry,"  the 
pious  fool  stood  and  prayed  "within 
himself,  God  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men." 

And,  in  striking  contrast  to  these 
monologists,  the  Bible  shows  us  a 
host  of  vital,  dynamic  men  who  are 


Dr.  Martin  is  visiting  professor  of  homiletics,  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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head-over-heels  in  conversation  with 
God.  They  talk  to  God  and  they 
listen  to  God.  Their  whole  life  is  one 
constant  response.  In  everything  they 
do,  they  are  answering  back,  they 
are  responding  to  unseen  signals,  ac- 
cepting and  interpreting  messages 
from  beyond,  and  this  is  what  gives 
their  lives  dignity  and  power. 

But  why  are  most  men  reluctant 
to  listen?  Perhaps  the  best  short 
answer  is — fear.  They  are  afraid  to 
be  drawn  into  dialogue  with  God 
because  they  might  hear  things  that 
would  shatter  their  complacency, 
challenge  their  inertia,  and  set  them 
upon  a  more  exciting  road  than  the 
one  on  which  they  prefer  to  travel. 

We  Discover  Ourselves 

When  we  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
listen  to  God  in  prayer,  we  are 
forced  to  make  discoveries  about 
ourselves.  Of  course,  if  we  confine 
our  prayers  to  telling  God  what  we 
want,  we  may  evade  these  deeper 
discoveries.  The  Singhalese  church 
leader,  D.  T.  Niles  has  recently  re- 
minded young  people  in  The  Stu- 
dent World:  "We  often  talk  about 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  answer  to  human 
problems.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  problems;  he  is  the 
answer  to  the  problems  he  raises  in 
our  lives."  Jesus  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  questions  we  ask,  but  to  the 
questions  we  ought  to  ask. 

This  is  surely  one  reason  why 
true  prayer  is  inseparable  from  Bible 
reading.  In  private  prayer  we  might 
conceivably  confine  ourselves  to  ask- 
ing for  God's  approval  or  blessing 
on  what  we  have  determined  is  good 
for  us,  but  we  cannot  read  the  Word 


of  God  in  the  Psalms  or  the  New 
Testament  without  receiving  new 
light  on  what  the  Lord  requires  of 
us  in  the  way  of  personal  integrity, 
grateful  obedience,  and  unrestricted 
service. 

So,  when  Andrew  Fuller,  the 
pioneer  missionary-statesman,  sent 
his  men  out  to  the  mission  field  he 
counseled  them:  "Read  the  Bible, 
not  in  the  first  place  to  find  some- 
thing to  say  to  others,  but  to  get 
food  for  your  own  souls.  Then,  hav- 
ing got  something  from  the  Word, 
turn  it  into  a  prayer.  Then  your 
prayers  will  be  born,  not  from  your 
own  poor  low  desires,  but  from  the 
thoughts  of  God." 

But  this  takes  courage:  to  face  the 
burning  light  of  God's  righteous  de- 
mands upon  our  egotism  and  im- 
purity and  greed.  But  only  in  this 
way  will  our  true  desires  be  stim- 
ulated, our  true  needs  distinguished 
from  our  passing  fancies.  The  pray- 
ers we  pray,  and  the  lives  we  lead, 
after  confronting  what  God  is  saying 
to  us  in  the  Beatitudes,  in  Paul's 
Hymn  of  Love,  or  in  Philippians  2, 
will  be  worthier  prayers  than  those 
we  are  wont  to  pray  out  of  our  own 
selfishly  conceived  and  narrow  need. 

We  Discover  Others 

When  we  listen  to  God  in  prayer, 
we  are  bound  to  receive  new  il- 
lumination upon  our  relationships 
with  others.  Very  often  we  resist 
this  new  illumination,  because  we 
want  to  go  categorizing  people  ac- 
cording to  our  prejudices  or  to  the 
standards  of  our  social  group.  We 
willingly  confuse  bourgeois  prej- 
udices with  gospel  demands.  We  be- 
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come  uncreative  in  our  attitudes.  We 
are  more  concerned  to  adapt  to  our 
surroundings  than  to  relate  to  them, 
more  concerned  to  come  to  terms 
than  to  come  to  grips  with  people 
and  problems.  Dr.  Bryant  Drake  has 
said,  "We  have  carried  over  into 
city  life  a  point  of  view  which  is 
essentially  rural  and  that  assumes 
that  the  ideal  environment  is  that 
of  the  farm  or  the  village."  So  the 
values  we  hold  in  esteem  are  es- 
sentially the  rural  values  of  indi- 
vidualism, good  neighborliness  to 
people  we  have  known  since  child- 
hood, and  the  acceptance  of  inde- 
pendence, self-reliance,  thrift  and 
respectability.  A  "good"  neighbor- 
hood is  defined  as  one  in  which 
people  of  one  race,  one  creed,  one 
political  faith,  and  one  economic 
level  live."  If  this  is  so,  no  wonder 
"good"  people  are  so  dull! 

When  we  attend  to  the  Word  of 
God,  especially  as  it  meets  us  in 
the  life  and  example  of  the  Word 
made  flesh,  we  are  jolted  out  of 
these  essentially  negative  and  "safe" 
attitudes;  we  are  challenged  to  make 
our  morality  an  art,  a  craft,  and  an 
adventure.  We  are  encouraged  to 
make  discoveries  about  people,  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  type  them. 
When  Jesus  said,  "Judge  not,  that 
you  be  not  judged,"  he  did  not  ask 
men  to  throw  overboard  their  powers 
of  discrimination,  he  asked  them  to 
forego  the  luxury  of  classifying  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  of  removing  them 
from  direct  contact.  When  the 
Pharisees  of  Jesus'  day  had  labled 
certain  men  "publicans  and  sinners," 
they  had  effectively  disposed  of 
them;  they  no  longer  regarded  them 


as  fellow  men.  The  same  thing  often 
happens  when  we,  in  turn,  pigeon- 
hole uncongenial  people  as  "cranks," 
or  "atheists,"  or  "no-goods,"  or  when 
we  classify  them  according  to  color, 
or  creed,  or  political  persuasion. 

When  God  speaks,  he  casts  a  new 
light  on  the  people  we  have  taken 
for  granted.  We  see  them  henceforth 
for  what  they  are  really,  children  of 
the  same  love,  under  the  same  mercy 
and  judgment  as  ourselves. 

We  Discover  God 

In  the  Great  Conversation  we  call 
prayer,  the  most  exciting  moments 
come  when  God  imparts  to  us  news 
of  himself.  Here  again,  we  are  often 
tempted  to  shut  our  ears,  because 
we  have  accepted  a  comfortable  view 
of  God,  a  God  nicely  adapted  to  our 
own  small  world  and  petty  con- 
cerns. 

Our  God  is  "too  small"  when  he 
is  a  God  we  use  simply  to  hallow 
our  projects,  to  further  the  plans 
we  make  without  consulting  him. 
He  is  "too  small"  when  we  are  able 
to  pray,  "Bless  me  and  my  present 
ideas  of  what  is  good  for  me  and 
mine"  rather  than,  "Let  thy  will  be 
known  and  done." 

The  God  to  whom  we  pray,  really 
pray,  is  the  God  who  speaks  his 
ultimate  word  to  us  in  Jesus  the 
Christ,  incarnate,  crucified  and  risen. 
He  is  not  the  echo  of  our  own  voice. 
He  has  spoken  to  us  a  public  word, 
a  word  with  a  name  and  address. 
Only  as  we  keep  open  to  that  word, 
in  quiet  meditation,  in  reading  the 
Gospel  record,  in  fellowship,  will  we 
enter  into  the  excitements  of  real 
prayer.  ■  ■ 
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Quiet 
Kebel 


By  Suzanne  Thomas 


Henry  David  Thoreau 


CONCORD,  Massachusetts,  is  one 
of  the  smallest  and  least  sig- 
nificant of  New  England's  many 
small  and  insignificant  towns.  Tiny 
in  1817,  it  is  still  that  way  in  1961. 
At  the  mid-point  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  it  acquired  a 
peculiar  fame  which  has  never  quite 
deserted  it.  As  other  towns  grew  and 
prospered  into  cities,  Concord,  with- 
out great  industries  or  ports,  led  the 
nation  in  intellectual  development. 
With  an  almost  mysterious  sort  of 
fertility  the  village  produced  some  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  1817  it  brought  forth  its 
genius,  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Geniuses  are  a  rather  unique 
breed  of  men.  They  ruin  I.  Q.  tests, 
write  great  books,  serve  prison  terms, 
make  great  discoveries,  and  receive 
proposals  of  marriage  for  most  un- 
usual reasons.  Such  a  man  was 
Thoreau.  Though  his  various  charms 


have  not  always  been  immediately 
appreciated,  a  certain  Miss  Foord 
of  his  own  time  was  quite  passionate 
in  her  reaction  to  genius.  Convinced 
that  Thoreau  was  her  "soul's  twin," 
she  proposed  marriage  in  1847.  The 
"genius"  replied  with  "as  distinct  a 
no  as  I  have  learned  to  pronounce 
after  considerable  practice." 

The  rejected  lady  recovered  (as 
rejected  ladies  so  often  do),  and 
Thoreau  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  contented  bachelors  of  all 
time.  It  is  hardly  for  their  methods 
of  dismissing  enamored  women,  ef- 
fective though  these  methods  may 
be,  that  we  select  and  emulate  our 
heroes.  When  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1837,  he  was  an  in- 
tensely serious  young  man.  Accord- 
ing to  Brooks  Atkinson,  "he  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  that  most 
of  the  ways  by  which  men  earn  a 
living  are  degrading  and  that  most 
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men  sell  themselves  into  perpetual 
bondage  by  conforming  to  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  the  world."  Though 
this  may  be  the  slogan  of  every 
stylish  twentieth  century  "beatnik," 
it  was  hardly  a  popular  sentiment  in 
1837.  The  fullness  of  Thoreau's 
constructive  criticism  makes  him 
anything  but  beat.  Convinced  that 
any  real  morality  condemned  a  gov- 
ernment that  permitted  slavery,  he 
preferred  a  jail  sentence  to  submis- 
sive payment  of  his  poll  tax.  Patriotic 
Concord  Yankees  were  horrified  by 
these  "anarchist"  arguments,  though 
Thoreau's  desire  was  not  for  no  gov- 
ernment, but  a  better  government. 
"Can  there  not  be  a  government 
where  majorities  do  not  decide  right 
and  wrong,"  he  asked,  "but  con- 
science?" 

His  persistent  questioning  of  the 
moral  justification  of  a  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  voting  majority 
labelled  him  a  radical  in  his  time. 

All  voting  is  a  sort  of  gaming,  like 
checkers  or  backgammon,  with  a  slight 
moral  tinge  to  it,  a  playing  with  right 
and  wrong,  with  moral  questions;  and 
betting  naturally  accompanies  it.  I  cast 
my  vote,  perchance,  as  I  think  right; 
but  I  am  not  vitally  concerned  that  right 
should  prevail.  I  am  willing  to  leave  it 
to  the  majority  .  .  .  Even  voting  for 
the  right  is  doing  nothing  for  it. 

Thoreau  had  a  clear  idea  of  the 
kind  of  government  that  was  needed. 

The  only  government  that  I  recog- 
nize— and  it  matters  not  how  few  are  at 
its  head,  or  how  small  its  army — is  that 
power  that  establishes  justice  in  the 
land,  never  that  which  establishes  in- 
justice. What  shall  we  think  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  pretends  to  be  Christian 
and  crucifies  a  million  Christs  a  day? 
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Thoreau's  chief  complaint,  of 
course,  was  government  toleration  of 
slavery,  but  his  outbursts  are  as 
relevant  to  social  injustices  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  they  were  to 
the  nineteenth. 

Thoreau  sought  an  entirely  new 
way  of  life.  Convinced  that  "the 
mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation,"  he  retreated  to  the 
wilderness  to  live  for  over  two  years 
in  a  simple  hut.  On  July  fourth  of 
1845,  he  settled  on  the  shores  of 
Walden  Pond  and  began  the  dreams, 
the  meditations,  and  the  journals 
that  became  the  core  of  Walden,  his 
most  important  work.  While  most  of 
young  America  celebrated  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  its  independence, 
Thoreau's  move  represented  an 
equally  significant  personal  inde- 
pendence. He  was  twenty-eight  years 
old.  His  life  in  the  woods  was  by  no 
means  the  escapist  life  of  a  hermit, 
for  the  hut  was  built  only  two  miles 
from  the  village,  and  only  twenty 
from  Boston,  "the  hub  of  the  uni- 
verse." He  visited  Concord  nearly 
every  day,  and  often  had  guests  in 
his  hut.  His  life  at  this  time  was  a 
unique  experiment.  The  writings  it 
stimulated  were  directed  towards 
what  he  feared  would  be  a  small 
audience. 


I  do  not  speak  to  those  who  are  well 
employed,  in  whatever  circumstances, 
and  they  know  whether  they  are  well 
employed  or  not; — but  mainly  to  the 
mass  of  men  who  are  discontented,  and 
idly  complaining  of  the  hardness  of 
their  lot  or  of  the  times  when  they 
might  improve  them  ...  I  also  have 
in  mind  that  seemingly  wealthy  but 
most  impoverished  class  of  all,  who 
have  accumulated  dross,  but  know  not 


how  to  use  it,  or  how  to  get  rid  of  it, 
and  thus  have  forged  their  own  golden 
or  silver  fetters. 

Anxious  though  he  was  to  find 
meaning  in  his  own  life,  and  to  help 
his  neighbors  do  the  same,  he  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  practical  lim- 
itations of  "civilized  living."  Most 
men  must  live  in  towns,  work  hard 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  five  in  peace  with 
their  neighbors — few  can  "take  to 
the  woods"  for  two  years  of  medita- 
tion, and  Thoreau  was  not  one  to 
recommend  that  they  try. 

I  would  not  have  anyone  adopt  my 
mode  of  living  on  any  account;  for  .  .  . 
I  desire  that  there  be  as  many  different 
persons  in  the  world  as  possible;  but  I 
would  have  each  one  be  very  careful 
to  find  out  and  pursue  his  own  way, 
not  his  father's  or  his  mother's  or  his 
neighbor's  instead. 

Thoreau  applauded  the  time-sav- 
ing improvements  of  "modern"  life, 
but  spoke  of  his  fear  that  people 
were  in  "a  great  haste  to  get  no- 
where and  do  nothing."  The  "im- 
provements" he  saw  seemed  to  be 
only  "improved  means  to  un- 
improved ends."  If  life  in  1850 
seemed  too  rushed,  what  would 
Thoreau  have  had  to  say  about  the 
streamlined  pace  of  the  twentieth 
century?  The  prophetic  ring  of  his 
words  is  unmistakable. 

Thoreau  was  too  active  a  man  to 
be  content  very  long  with  an  "ivory 
tower"  life.  He  left  his  hut  "for  as 
good  a  reason  as  I  went  there  .  .  . 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  several 
more  lives  to  live  and  I  couldn't 
spare  any  more  time  for  that  one." 
He  wrote  three  essays  in  defense  of 


the  controversial  John  Brown  (the 
ill-starred  abolitionist  who  took  up 
arms  in  his  protests  against  slavery), 
and  requested  a  town  meeting  to 
publicly  urge  his  support.  The  select- 
men refused  to  ring  the  official  town 
bell  and  nervously  asked  Thoreau 
to  "wait  for  a  more  expedient  time." 
He  hadn't  come  for  advice,  he 
snapped,  but  to  call  a  meeting,  and 
proceeded  to  ring  the  bell  himself. 
Thoreau  was  convinced  that  one 
good  man  could  change  a  nation, 
and  in  Brown  he  saw  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  try.  "Some  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  Christ  was  crucified," 
he  wrote.  "This  morning  .  .  .  Cap- 
tain Brown  was  hung." 

Crackpot?  Radical?  Genius?  How 
shall  we  classify  Thoreau?  History 
books  hardly  glorify  his  heroes.  John 
Brown  is  described  as  paranoid  at 
best,  if  not  completely  insane.  What 
would  we  think  of  a  man  today  who 
held  Thoreau's  opinion  of  our  demo- 
cratic government  and  our  prized 
privilege  to  vote?  What,  after  all, 
could  a  man  who  wrote  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  a  tiny  New  Eng- 
land village,  have  to  say  to  our 
sophisticated  generation? 

Thoreau  cannot  be  outdated.  His 
life  belongs  with  a  great  progression 
of  lives  dedicated  to  questioning  the 
ways  of  the  world.  He  was  not,  we 
recall,  the  first  person  to  retreat  to 
the  wilderness  to  think  through  his 
life  calling. 

And  Jesus,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
returned  from  the  Jordan,  and  was  led 
by  the  Spirit  for  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness,  tempted  by  the  devil  (Lk. 
4:1-2). 
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Nor  was  he  the  first  to  show  deep 
personal  concern  for  the  weak  and 
enslaved. 

Then  the  righteous  will  answer  him, 
"Lord,  when  did  we  see  thee  ...  a 
stranger  and  welcome  thee,  or  naked 
and  clothe  thee?  And  when  did  we  see 
thee  sick  or  in  prison  and  visit  thee?" 
And  the  King  will  answer  .  .  .  "Truly, 
I  say  to  you,  as  you  did  it  to  one  f  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  to 
me"  (Mt.  25:37-40). 

Many  would  be  outraged  by  a 
comparison  of  Thoreau's  ideas  to 
Christian  teaching.  Always  critical  of 
society's  institutions,  he  didn't  spare 
the  church.  ".  .  .  it  is  eminently  the 
timid  institution,  and  the  heads  and 
pillars  of  it  are  .  .  .  the  greatest 
cowards  in  the  community."  Almost 
wistfully  he  wished  that  "ministers 
were  a  little  more  dangerous."  And 
yet  where  do  we  find  ideas  more 
suited  to  the  living  of  a  Christian 
life?  "We  are  wont  foolishly  to  think 
that  the  creed  a  man  confesses  is 
more  significant  than  the  fact  he  is," 
he  wrote.  One  is  reminded  that  it 
was  the  Samaritan  that  helped  the 
fallen  man,  while  the  priest  and  the 
Levite  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

How  are  we  to  think  of  Thoreau? 
we  ask  once  more.  He  was  not  a 
theologian  (indeed,  it  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  irritation  to  his  con- 
servative family  that  he  had  no  time 
for  theology,  yet  always  had 
time  to  observe  the  "bravery  of 
minks  and  muskrats"),  had  no  real 
philosophical  system,  and  never 
taught  at  a  great  university.  But,  of 
course,  neither  did  Jesus.  Who,  then, 
was  this  radical  and  rebellious  man 
of  Walden  Pond?  He  was,  like  that 
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radical  and  rebellious  man  of  Gal- 
ilee, one  who  loved  his  neighbors 
and  was  not  afraid  to  suggest  to 
them  a  better  way  of  living. 


WHO  says  basketball  doesn't  draw 
them? 
During  an  exhibition  game  held  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on  May  5, 
1951,  the  Harlem  Globetrotters  defeated 
the  U.S.  All-Stars,  62-44.  Bet  you  couldn't 
guess  how  many  people  attended  this 
one?  .  .  .  Well,  over  50,000  fans  at- 
tended, for  a  new  world's  attendance 
record  for  a  single  basketball  game! 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LOW  LIVING 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


MANY  young  people  give  first- 
class  loyalties  to  low  living. 
The  world  uses  every  allurement  to 
cause  youth  to  live  the  low  life.  It 
suggests 

"Just   this    once   doesn't   matter." 

"A  little  sin  adds  spice  to  life." 

"Gambling  on  a  small  scale  isn't 
harmful." 

"You  can't  belong  if  you  don't 
drink  cocktails." 

"How  can  you  know  if  you're 
suited  to  each  other  if  you  don't 
neck?" 

Long  ago,  Bible  characters  found 
out  the  high  cost  of  low  living. 

Samson  couldn't  control  his  pas- 
sions and  revealed  the  secret  of  his 
strength  to  his  tempter,  Delilah.  The 
Philistines  took  him  after  his  strength 
had  left  him,  and  bored  out  his  eyes. 
He  died  as  he  pulled  down  a  build- 
ing and  killed  many  Philistines. 

Solomon,  despite  his  wisdom,  mar- 
ried many  women  who  caused  him 
to  go  into  idolatry.  This  brought  di- 
vision to  his  nation,  and  compelled 
him  to  say,  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind." 
He  tried  every  form  of  pleasure  and 
found  no  satisfaction. 

The  prodigal  son  wanted  to  have 
a  good  time,  went  into  a  "far  coun- 
try, and  there  squandered  his  prop- 
erty in  loose  living."  All  he  got  out 


of  it  was  a  chance  to  feed  pigs.  But 
he  returned  to  his  father. 

Judas  found  out  that  the  low  life 
does  not  pay.  He  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  apostles,  took  some  of  the 
money  for  his  own  use,  and  betrayed 
his  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
He  became  a  suicide  and  "went  to 
his  own  place." 

No  one  can  live  the  low  life  with- 
out paying  the  cost  thereof.  Con- 
sider these  high  costs: 

Necking  parties  are  apt  to  lead 
into  lustful  practices  and  forced  mar- 
riages. 

The  cigarette  and  alcohol  habit 
makes  slaves  and  costs  a  lot  of  money 
that  if  used  otherwise  would  bring 
better  satisfaction. 

The  gambler  may  win  at  first, 
but  is  sure  to  lose  out  in  the  end, 
spending  more  than  he  gets. 

Low  living  costs  high  in  the  loss 
of  self-respect,  in  the  loss  of  the 
better  type  of  friends,  in  the  loss  of 
one's  soul. 

The  Apostle  Paul  suggests  the 
way  to  high  living: 

".  .  .  One  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
what  lies  behind,  and  straining  for- 
ward to  what  lies  ahead,  I  press  on 
toward  the  goal  for  the  prize  of  the 
upward  call  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(Phil.   3:13,   14). 
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Our  Father,  we  bow  before  thee  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  day.  Thou 
art  my  God  and  I  am  thy  child.  So 
take  my  mind  today,  Lord,  and  fill 
it  with  thoughts  of  thee.  Whatever 
is  honorable,  whatever  is  just,  what- 
ever is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  what- 
ever is  gracious — enable  me  to  think 
on  these  things.  Then  take  my  heart 
and  fill  it  with  warmth  and  depth  and 
love.  May  I  be  a  true  friend  and 
comrade  to  those  around  me.  Take 
my  feet  and  set  them  in  the  straight 
path.  Keep  me  from  the  dark  course, 
the  slippery  road,  the  downward  way. 
Help  me  to  move  on  and  up  toward 
the  high  mountain  of  Christlike  liv- 
ing. Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
A  men. 

Holy  Father,  we  pray  for  those  in 
authority  over  us.  At  times  we  have 
resented  their  rule.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  "the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God."  Help  us  to  see  the 
importance  of  order,  and  rule,  and 
leadership.  We  pray  that  those  who 
lead  may  have  justice  in  their  orders, 
wisdom  in  their  performance,  kind- 
ness in  their  hearts,  and,  above  all, 
may  they  love  both  God  and  coun- 
try. Through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  add  zest  to  our  liv- 
ing. At  times  we  are  sick  with  the 
dullness,  the  routine,  the  monotony 
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of  the  passing  days.  But  help  us  to 
realize  that  when  Christ  walks  with 
us,  when  he  says,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,"  when  he  is  near,  there  is  a 
joy,  a  gladness,  a  radiance  to  every 
moment  of  the  day.  But  when  we 
lose  him,  when  we  travel  our  own 
path  regardless  of  his  will,  then  life 
becomes  drab  and  colorless.  So,  our 
Father,  may  we  continually  walk  as 
in  thy  presence.  Keep  our  minds  and 
hearts  stayed  on  thee.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  give  us  under- 
standing and  courage  to  serve  thee  in 
our  daily  work.  Help  us  to  preach 
thy  word  by  the  way  we  live.  May  we 
always  put  personality  before  profit. 
Keep  ever  before  us  our  responsibil- 
ity to  serve  thee  by  serving  our  fel- 
low man.  Grant  that  we  shall  shun 
the  easy  job  and  heed  the  words  of 
the  Bible,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might."  Grant  that  we  shall  be  dili- 
gent, creative,  radiant  workmen;  and 
know  that  whatever  our  job,  our 
vocation  is  thy  kingdom.  Give  us  thy 
strength  so  we  may  stand  always  for 
the  right  against  entrenched  greed 
and  wrong.  In  the  name  of  the 
Master  workman  who  toiled  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  and  who  said,  "My 
father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work." 
Amen. 
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We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Head  of  Church  World  Service 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  appointed  a  layman,  Hugh  D. 
Farley,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Church  World 
Service — the  top  post  in  overseas 
relief  and  rehabilitation  for  Prot- 
estant churches.  Mr.  Farley  will 
oversee  relief  programs  of  Protestant 
churches  in  forty-one  countries, 
mostly  in  Asia. 

Chapel   Choir  Winners  in 
Air  Force  Contest 

The  Ofrutt,  Nebraska,  Air  Force 
Base  Chapel  Choir,  SAC,  won  first 
place  award  in  the  Sixth  Annual 
US  Air  Force  Chapel  Choir  Con- 
test last  September.  Second  place 
went  to  the  choir  of  the  USAF 
Academy  Protestant  chapel.  And 
third  place  was  awarded  to  the 
Chapel  Choir  of  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  SAC.  Congratu- 
lations! 

Dr.  Clayton  Williams'  Retirement 

Dr.  Clayton  E.  Williams,  pastor 
of  the  American  Church  in  Paris,  will 


retire  next  summer.  Dr.  Williams 
has  been  connected  with  the  church 
as  associate  minister  and  later  as 
minister  for  a  third  of  a  century.  He 
has  also  been  chaplain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  Paris.  The  Paris 
Church  is  a  gathering  place  for  many 
thousands  of  Americans  while  in 
France. 

Tractor  plow  bought  by  PMOC  mem- 
bers of  the  Darmstadt  Community  to 
donate  to  the  Germany  Bible  School. 
Shown  are  S/Sgt  Don  Lofton;  Chap- 
lain Richard  Miller,  Air  Force ;  Kermit 
Zophi,  director  of  the  school,  and 
Chaplain  James  R.  Barnett,  Army. 


Crew  of  the  USS  Midway  adopted  seven-year-old  Wong  Mok  Cheung  of 
Hong  Kong.  Left:  Sailors  welcoming  aboard  the  little  boy  and  22  of  his  first 
grade  classmates  from  the  Perfect  Virtue  School,  a  school  atop  an  apart- 
ment building  housing  refugees.  Right:  Chaplain  A.  L.  Dominy  congratulates 
the  "adoptee"  after  he  received  the  gold  wings  and  certificate  making  him 
an  honorary  crew  member. 


Surplus  Property  Act  Endangers 
Church-State  Separation 

Senator  Goldwater  recently  listed 
in  The  Congressional  Record  488 
religious  affiliated  schools  which 
have  been  granted  lands  and  build- 
ings under  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944.  Denominations  and  the 
number  of  grants  were  listed  as 
follows:  Roman  Catholics — 185; 
Seventh-day  Adventists — 120;  Bap- 
tists— 31;  Methodists — 26;  "Prot- 
estants"— 19;  Lutherans — 19;  Chris- 
tians— 15;  Presbyterian s — 6; 
Mennonites — 5;  Episcopalians — 4; 
Interdominational  Church — 4;  Non- 
denominational  Church — 4;  Mor- 
mons— 3;  Brethren — 3.  Various 
other  denominations  received  one  or 
two  grants. 

Dr.  C.  Stanley  Lowell,  Associate 
Director  of  Protestants  and  Others 
United,  comments:  "The  donation 
of     government     surplus     property, 


buildings  and  land  to  church  institu- 
tions points  up  a  major  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  principle  of  church- 
state  separation  in  the  face  of  the 
omnipresent  generosity  of  a  welfare 
state.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  un- 
fortunate consequence  of  this  official 
largess  to  church  institutions  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  cited  as  precedent  for 
direct  financial  subsidies  to  the 
churches  and/ or  their  schools." 

Outstanding  Laymen  at 
Clark  Air  Base 

Lt.  Col.  Howard  L.  Ehart  received 
in  September,  1961,  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  overall  Protestant 
religious  program  at  Clark  Air  Base. 
Colonel  Ehart  serves  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  school,  is  an  active 
participant  in  the  PTA  and  is  man- 
ager and  coach  of  the  Little  League. 
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Ribicoff  Addresses  Conference 
on  Social  Welfare 

Twenty-five  hundred  delegates 
from  the  churches  attended  last 
October  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
second  National  Conference  on  the 
Churches  and  Social  Welfare.  Abra- 
ham A.  Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  addressed 
the  conference.  Leaders  of  the  con- 
ference pointed  out  that  "the 
churches  need  to  develop  more  ef- 
fective social  ministries  to  meet  their 
responsibility  to  all  people  in  these 
rapidly  changing  times." 

A  Non-Commercial  TV  Station 

In  a  significant  move  to  reclaim 
what  FCC  Chairman  Newton 
Minow  calls  a  "vast  wasteland,"  The 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  religious  group, 
went  on  the  air  October  1,  1961, 
with  WYAH-TV,  the  nation's  first 
non-commercial  television  station. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Va.,  is  the  test 
site  for  the  Channel  27  project  which 
is  expected  to  be  reproduced  nation- 
wide. Founder  and  President  M.  G. 
(Pat)  Robertson  said,  "The  key 
word  of  our  operation  is  'faith/  Our 
support  will  come  through  donations 
from  listeners  and  friends."  The  sta- 
tion accepts  no  commercial  advertis- 
ing. The  station's  call  letters,  WYAH- 
TV  are  taken  from  the  Hebrew  name 
for  God — "Yahweh." 

Jobs  for  Young  People 

Finding  jobs  for  young  people  is 
the  goal  of  a  new  program  spear- 
headed by  the  nation's  clergymen 
in  cooperation  with  industrial  leaders 
of  their  local  communities.  A  booklet 


describing  the  "Youth  to  Work"  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Clergy-Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment, NAM,  2  East  48th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Adult  Education  Fellowships 

The  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  has 
given  $25,000  to  provide  fellowships 
for  adults  who  plan  to  pursue  adult 
education  careers  in  religious  institu- 
tions. These  are  being  supervised 
through  the  Bureau  of  Studies  in 
Adult  Education,  Indiana  University. 
Stipends  range  from  $500  to  $1,500. 
Deadline  for  applications  for  the 
school  year  1962-63  is  February  15, 
1962.  For  information  write  Bureau 
of  Studies  in  Adult  Education, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Aid  for  Hurricane-Stricken  Texas 

After  Hurricane  Carla  struck  the 
Gulf  Coast  Areas  of  Texas  last  sum- 
mer, 30,000  pounds  of  emergency 
relief  goods  were  sent  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 


"Get-acquainted"  meeting  for  Prot- 
estant Women  of  the  Chapel  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  L  to  R:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Kirt- 
ley,  Charles  Winn,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Bohlender,  and  Robert  K.  Reed. 
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Jan.  1,  of  course,  is  New  Year's  Day.  Start  the  New  Year  right  by  a  re- 
dedication  of  your  life  to  God.  How  about  adopting  a  motto  for  the  year? 
A  verse  of  scripture.  A  prayer  like  this  one  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr: 

"God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the  things  I  cannot  change, 
to  change  the  things  I  can,  and  wisdom  to  know  the  difference." 

New  Year's  Day  also  is  the  day  of  some  of  the  great  bowl  games:  the 
Rose  Bowl  in  Pasadena  (first  game,  1902);  the  Orange  Bowl  in  Miami, 
Fla.  (first  game,  1933);  the  Cotton  Bowl  in  Dallas,  Tex.  (first  game,  1933); 
the  Sun  Bowl  in  El  Paso,  Tex.  (first  game,  1936);  Hula  Bowl  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Jan.  7-14  is  the  Universal  Week  of  Prayer.  It  is  appropriate  to  begin  the 
year  with  prayer  and  continue  this  spirit  throughout  the  year.  Someone  has 
pointed  out  that  the  fingers  of  the  hand  teach  us  for  whom  we  should  pray. 
The  thumb  is  nearest  me  so  I  should  pray  for  those  near  and  dear  to  me, 
loved  ones  and  dear  friends.  The  pointing  finger  suggests  that  I  should  pray 
for  those  who  point  me  toward  truth  and  life — my  teachers,  my  pastor,  and 
others.  The  middle  finger  is  the  tallest  so  I  should  pray  for  the  VIPs,  the 
very  important  persons.  The  fourth  finger  is  the  weakest  (ask  any  pianist) 
and  so  I  should  pray  for  the  weak  ones,  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  live 
the  Christian  life.  Then  finally  there  is  the  little  finger  and  that  stands  for 
me.  So  I  should  pray  for  myself  last  of  all. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  4  is  Youth  Week.  A  great  theme  this  year:  "Called  to  Re- 
sponsible Freedom — the  Meaning  of  Sex  in  the  Christian  Life."  Youth  Week 
is  the  nation-wide  observance  by  Christian  youth  in  the  local  church  and 
community,  emphasizing  youth  work  and  unity  in  Christ.  Write  for  a  com- 
plete youth  packet  to  Office  of  P  &  D,  National  Council  of  Churches, 
P.O.  Box  301,  Madison  Square  Station,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  Complete  packet 
sells  for  75  cents.  Order  in  plenty  of  time  to  reorder  pieces  of  material  you 
may  wish  to  have  on  hand. 

NOTE  SOME  JANUARY  BIRTHDAYS:  2.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  1647.  10. 
Ethan  Allen,  1738.  11.  Alexander  Hamilton,  1757.  17.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
1706.  18.  Daniel  Webster,  1782.  19.  Robert  E.  Lee,  1807.  21.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  1824,  30.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  1882. 

PLAN  AHEAD  FOR  FEBRUARY:  Some  events:  Feb.  11:  Race  Relations 
Sunday.  Feb.  18:  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students.  Feb.  18-25: 
Brotherhood  Week. 
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for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel,  Youth 
of  the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders  for  any 
groups. 

Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  reading 
articles  which  may  also  be  used  for  group  study  and  discussion. 

1.  8,760  Hours — to  Squander  or  to  Use    {page  8) 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  90;  Matthew  6:34 

What  does  the  psalmist  mean  by  "number  our  days"?  What  help- 
ful techniques  are  offered  by  Alcoholics  Anonymous  which  can  be  used 
in  breaking  off  any  undesirable  habit?  Why  should  we  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  we  break  a  New  Year's  resolution?  Why  is  the  dating  of 
the  Universal  Week  of  Prayer  in  the  first  week  of  January? 

2.  The  Courage  to  Be  Different   (page  28) 

Bible  Material:   Romans    12:1-2 

We  all  experience  the  pressure  to  conform.  Is  this  greater  in  the 
military  or  civilian  life?  Why?  What  should  a  person  do  when  he  is 
accused  of  being  "odd"  simply  because  he  stands  up  for  moral  princi- 
ples? When,  where,  and  how  should  you  in  the  military  stand  up  for 
Christian  principles?  Be  specific.  Describe  someone  in  history  and 
someone  you  know  who  have  demonstrated  the  strength  of  "being  odd 
for  God"  and  the  resultant  values. 

3.  The  Greatest  Book    (Page  36) 

Bible  Material:  2  Timothy  3:10-17 

Why  is  the  Bible  so  infrequently  read  by  some  people?  How  does 
one  distinguish  in  the  Bible  between  ideas  and  values  related  to 
the  background  out  of  which  it  came,  and  the  eternal  truths  it  holds 
as  the  Word  of  God?  If  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  the  story  of  God's 
search  for  man,  what  is  man's  part  in  this  picture? 

4.  Are  You  Listening?  (page  50) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  6:5-15;  Acts  12:5,  12;  Col.  4:2 
What  is  prayer?  Analyse  Thomas  Brown's  definition:  "Prayer  is 
thinking  magnificently  about  God."  What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
happen  when  we  have  an  encounter  with  God?  Charles  Lamb  refused 
to  cross  the  road  to  meet  a  man  he  disliked.  "If  I  meet  him,  I  may 
discover  I  like  him,"  remarked  Lamb.  How  does  prayer  help  us  cross 
the  road?  How  does  prayer  change  things? 
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How  I  Discovered  the  Secret  of  Success  in  the  Bible  by  Clinton  Davidson. 
Fleming  H.  Revell,  Westwood,  N.J.  $2.95. 

You  can  be  a  success  in  your  job.  You  can  make  money.  Clinton  David- 
son, an  insurance  salesman,  tells  how  he  turned  failure  into  success  by 
following  four  rules  he  learned  from  the  Bible:  1.  Get  the  other  person's 
favorable  attention.  2.  Change  that  attention  into  real  interest  in  the  thing 
you  want  him  to  do.  3.  Increase  his  interest  until  it  becomes  a  desire. 
4.  Change  that  desire  into  action. 

You  may  not  believe  that  religion  ought  to  help  you  make  money,  but 
regardless,  you  will  discover  a  wealth  of  practical  wisdom  from  David- 
son's experience  in  turning  to  the  Bible  for  his  key  to  success. 

Moses  by  Wm.  M.  Taylor.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich.  $2.95. 
Also  Joseph  by  the  same  author. 

These  Bible  biographies  are  reprints  of  earlier  editions  by  the  author. 
They  place  special  emphasis  on  the  biblical  account  and  pay  little  attention 
to  the  secular  history  during  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joseph.  However,  they 
are  rich  in  homiletic  material. 

What's  the  Good  Word?  by  Edward  W.  Wessling.  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  3558  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo.  $1.00. 

Moderners  certainly  do  not  know  the  words  of  faith  as  they  ought.  This 
little  book  is  helpful  at  this  point,  interpreting  such  words  as  marriage,  sin, 
faith,  atonement,  justification,  reconciliation,  law,  gospel,  love,  sacraments, 
vocation,  liturgy,  God,  prayer,  worship  and  the  church.  Many  striking  il- 
lustrations are  found  in  the  book. 

Far  From  Home  by  Frederick  W.  Schroeder.  Christian  Education  Press, 
1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  $1.50. 

One  of  the  best-known  parables  of  Jesus,  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son, 
forms  the  background  and  starting  point  for  these  ten  chapters.  "In  its 
portrayal  of  the  human  situation,  this  parable,  by  virtue  of  its  simplicity, 
brevity,  and  universal  relevance,  is  without  parallel."  We  are  "far  from 
home"  and  these  messages  certainly  speak  to  our  condition! 

The  Genius  of  the  Irish  Theater.  The  New  American  Library  of  World 

Literature,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  75  cents. 

For  the  Irish  lover  this  paperback,  inexpensive  book  gives  him  several 
Irish  plays  (one  by  Bernard  Shaw;  one  by  Wm.  Butler  Yeats)  and  some 
brief  essays. 
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More  About  Refugee  Work  in  Hong  Kong 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  letter  of  August  15  and  the  copies  of  THE  LINK 
containing  the  article  about  us  and  the  work.  You  are  very  kind  to  give  us  such 
good  publicity,  and  I  am  sure  the  results  will  be  beneficial. 

This  is  a  thrilling  place  to  be  at  work.  We  deal  with  people  by  the  thousands. 
What  we  are  able  to  get  done  each  day  is  incredible.  It  just  seems  as  though 
miracles  happen  every  day. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  week  we  are  opening  new  cottages  in 
which  this  particular  group  of  refugees  will  be  housed.  They  are  lovely  cottages, 
and  the  refugees  are  as  happy  as  can  be.  Perhaps  I  should  send  you  some  pictures 
as  the  sequel  to  the  story  in  THE  LINK. 

— Elbert  E.  Gates,  Jr.,  Director,  Church  World  Service,  191  Prince  Edward 
Road,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 

USS  Midway  Visits  Hong  Kong 

The  men  of  Midway  look  forward  to  receiving  each  issue  of  THE  LINK  be- 
cause it  offers  so  much  information  and  inspiration  for  Christian  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  article  "Escape  to  Hope"  in  the  September  issue  was  most  pertinent  for  us. 
On  11  September  while  our  ship  was  in  Hong  Kong  our  Christian  Fellowship 
group  toured  a  number  of  the  Christian  projects  functioning  to  aid  the  Chinese 
refugees  there.  We  were  led  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  dinner  meeting  at  which  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Gates  described  for 
us  the  great  need  and  the  good  work  being  done. 

That  morning  the  ship  was  engaged  in  another  project  that  seems  most  worth- 
while to  us.  We  entertained  our  official  "adoptee,"  WONG   MOK   CHEUNG, 
aboard  ship.  (See  pictures  in  News  section.) 
— CDR  A.  L.  Dominy,  CHC,  USN,  USS  Midway,  Care  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Thanks  from  Naval  Air  Training  Command 

Your  publication  THE  LINK  has  been  very  well  received  and  very  much  ap- 
preciated. Since  I  do  not  have  a  chapel  fund  I  cannot  pay  for  this  fine  magazine 
but  hope  that  we  may  continue  to  receive  it. 

— CAPT  John  W.  Weise,  CHC,  USN,  Hq.  Naval  Air  Training  Command, 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
(From  time  to  time  we  receive  donations  from  various  groups  to  pay  for  free 
copies.  We'd  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you.) 

Thank  You,  Gerald  W.  Mixon 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  THE  LINK  and  for  your  Christian  service  to  a  free 
world. 

— PFC  Gerald  W.  Mixon,  Hq.  Co.,  1st  ARB,  58th  Inf.,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga. 

(Along  with  his  letter  Private  Mixon  sends  an  entry  for  the  "Why  I  Am  a 
Christian"  contest.  Thank  you  and  best  wishes.) 
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"See  what  happens  when  you  bite  your 
fingernails!" 


Assigned  guard  duty,  a  Navy  re- 
cruit had  strict  orders  to  admit  no 
car  unless  it  bore  a  special  tag.  He 
stopped  a  car  carrying  a  high-rank- 
ing officer,  who  instructed  his 
chauffeur:  "Drive  right  through." 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  the  recruit 
respectfully,  "but  I'm  new  at  this. 
Do  I  shoot  you  or  the  driver?" 

— Ohio  State  Sundial 

"Darling,  I  haven't  told  you  be- 
fore," reported  the  beaming  wife, 
"but  I  paid  $300  for  this  beauty  plan 
and  after  only  three  weeks  I've  been 
taken  for  Ava  Gardner!" 


"My  dear,"  her  husband  corrected, 
"you've  been  taken  for  $300." 

— F.  G.  Kernan  in  Quote 

Sign  in  a  small  mountain  filling 

station:  "We  sell  no  gas  on  Sunday — 

and  very  little  the  rest  of  the  week." 

— News  and  Views 

White-faced,  a  patient  rushed 
into  his  doctor's  office.  "Oh,  doctor!" 
he  cried.  "The  ghosts  of  my  departed 
relatives  come  and  perch  on  the  tops 
of  the  fence-posts  all  round  my 
garden  at  dead  of  night.  They  just 
sit  there  staring — staring.  What  can 
I  dor 

The  doctor  thought  a  moment  and 
then  replied  helpfully,  "Sharpen  the 
posts." 

— L.  and  N.  Magazine 

"You  say  you  want  the  death 
certificate  changed,  Doctor?"  asked 
the  puzzled  clerk.  "It's  quite  against 
the  rules,  you  know." 

"I  know  that,  but  it's  important," 
said  the  doctor.  "You  see,  I  was  in 
a  hurry  and  didn't  pay  any  attention 
to  the  space  marked  'Cause  of 
Death/  and  that's  where  I  signed 
my  name." 

— Seng  Fellowship  News 

"Mother,"  said  the  little  moth,  "I 
just  found  a  tiny  moth  crying." 

Mother  answered,  "Who  ever 
heard  of  a  moth  crying?" 

"Oh,  mommy,"  said  the  baby 
moth,  "haven't  you  ever  seen  a  moth 
bawl?" 

— Atlas  News 

Singing  is  a  man's  bathright. — Quote. 
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